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LIGBRATUES. 


Christian Museum at the Lateran, is perbaps the finest and least injured 
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WHEN THE NIGHT AND MORNING MEET. 


In the dark and narrow street, 
Into a world of woe, 

Where the tread of many feet 
Went trampling to and fro, 
A child was born (speak low), 

When the night and morning meet. 


Full seventy summers back 
Was this; eo long ago, 
The 1° that pare track 
Are lying straight and low ; 
Yet is there still no lack | 
Of passers to and fro. 


Within the narrow street 
This childhood ever played ; 
Segene the narrow atreet 
bis manhood never strayed ; 
This age sat still and prayed 
A-near the trampling feet. 


The sound of wong. Oot 
Flowed through bis life, unstirred 

By water's full, or fleet 
Wind-musio, or the bird 

At morn. These sounds are sweet, 
But they were never heard. 


Within the narrow street, 
I stood beside a bed, 
I held a dying bead, 
When the night and morning meet ; 
And every word was sweet, 
Though fow the words we enld. 


And while we talked, dawn grew 
To-day waa 
In flelds 


Laem 
ot not to him there 
Beaprent’ with decdsope rere. 


I e not of the sun, 
or of this green earth fair ; 


Had 
In these, and yot its rare 
itch berliage bed won. 


From the dark and narrow street 
late a world of love 
A soul was borne; speak low, 
Speak reverent,—for we know 
Not they above, 
When the night and morning meet 
ee 


PICTURES IN STONE, 


Thick inlaid with patinos of bright gold. Merchant af Venice, 
The art of working In 
modern salt, peviag 


from century to oentur weanedag pasting lato marbles and preoloun 
the labour of hie unrecorded Life upon imperishable 

ting with bia work and bis improvements an lnberl- 
frosh love, and fresh ambition to his sucoow 


Tt haa been our good fortune of late to follow the development of this 


out all the of ite pro 


mena fallen collings of the imperial rul 
reproductions of Titian and Correggio la the papal 
the Vatican, Driefly to detail the results of these observations, 
convey at the same time some notion of the laborious hi 
plotures in stone are pleced and perfected, is therefore the object of the 


naturally divides Itselfinto three perlods— the antique, 
medieval, and the meters Lay “4 








morale le the almost exoluaive pre 
nded to the ekilful artlete of Rome 
, Who adorned in classe time the palaces of the 
aad the era of early Christian art to 
the decoration of the cathedral of Mt, Mark, With aa amasing pationce 


, Of Rass, the aneiene tthe boldest ond 
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of old Roman mosaics now extant. 

With the revival of art in the middle ages, a new sort of mosaic came 
into fashion, whereof the material was a species of composition, variously 
coloured, and glazed, to represent enamel. In imitation of the religious 
pictures of the period, these medieval mosaics were generally relieved by 
a — background, and, being necessarily and at all times harder than 

nting, exaggerated the defects without exhibiting much of the excel- 
Tease of the contemporary pictorial art, The famous Navicena, repre- 
senting St. Peter walking on the sea, executed by Giotto in 1293, is pro- 


bably the finest medieval work of this kind in existence. The mosaics of 


Cavallini and his contemporaries, as well as those which decorate the 
vestibules and baptistery of the cathedral of St. Mark, are, on the con- 


| trary, more curious than beautiful ; and, being treated after the stiff and 


literal manner which bas latterly obtained the name of pre-Rapheellesque, 
occasionally provoke a smile where they are intended to awake devotion. 
Thus, in an exterior mosale over one of the doors facing the plazza, we 
are shown how the body of St. Mark was passed, concealed {in a hamper, 
through the custom-house of Alexandria, The ludicrous anxiety of the 
Venetian conspirators, and the unmistakable expression of # Mussulman 
inspector who turns away from the obnoxious basket, with his nose be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger, tell a tale partaking less of tragedy thao 
comedy, and veseltying. at all events, that the smuggled salut had not 
only died in the “ odour of sanctity” bat continued to exhale it for 
nearly eight hundred years after his decease. The more modern mosaics, 
and, above all, that fine one of St. Mark, in pontifical robes, oe by 
Titian, and executed by the Zuccati, must be excepted from criticiam, and 
allowed to rank with all but the very marvels of reccnt production, For 
there, unrivalled as they are in colour, delicacy, and fidelity, we must 
turn to the magnificent altar-pleoes, and the no less magnificent, though 
necessarily coarser decorations of the domes and ceilings of St. Peter's. 
Here, bewildered at first, and unable to believe that they are other than 
they seem, we find the master-pieces of the renaissance reproduced on 
every side, Freeh and brilliant are they, as if removed but yesterday 
from the easel—changed into stone, as before the glance of Medusa-— 
fadelesa, perfect, indestructible by aught eave fire, Here is the Tranafl- 


| guration of Raphael, the St, Michael of Guido, the St. Francis and St, 


dome, and filling the epandrels of the great arches, we ree more monalos, 
as delicate, apparently, as those above the altars, but constructed never- 
theless upon a scale proportioned to thelr elevation, The cherubs up 
there are larger than Gog and Magog, and the pen in the hand of 8 
Mark measures elx feet in length, 

From St. Peter's to the manu 
fon, aad no traveller should leave Rome without having visited it, 
Much as he may have admired the ‘wuere to the neighbouring cathe: 
dral, he can form but a poor conus their value Ull he bas wit- 
noased with his own eyes the tollsome elaboration which they exact at 
the hands of the artiat, It la no trade, Lal gu of plotures In stone, 
and the monalolst ia no mere plodding . A refined judgment, 
an extensive knowledge of art, an eye trained to follow the minutest gra: 
dations of colour, and a full appreciation of the various sohools must 
guide the hand of the pationt copylat, who thus Invests the master pleoes 
of all time with romet Ing like an earthly Immortality, To conquer the 
enormous difioulties of his profession, the moralolat moat firat ome 
to all intents, an artivte; and few who have witnersed the procons would 
be disposed to deny his claim to the title, 

The substance from which the enamels are formed is a composition 


Sebastian of Domentochino, Far above, peopling the ciroult of the mighty 


Afurnace, The relative proportions of these metals vary with the colour 
required to be produced, shades of colour are developed by a grea 

or lernor de of heat, It ina mistake to euppewe that these enamels 
are nothing but opaque pleoes of glass) they are purely metallic combl: 
nations, harder than etone, undefsooable by weather or time, and only to 
be affected by the action of fire, All along the 
which cover the walle of vaet galleries from Hy to bottom, sorted In oom: 
partments, protected by wirework, Ike books Tn @ lbrary, and labelled 
huimerloally each number standing for a colour or shade of a colour 
are stored the slaba of componiiion, ready for use, They embrace ever 


bumber la twenty Chouran 
aro frequently obliged to temper the enamel la a eplritlamp, to produce 
the exact hue we require,” 


romo-leaf, emiled at our remark on the tedlousnens of the work, 


t, Jerome, Sometimes the labour of hia whole 
what la that? The 


fea, and the ike— lng, aa if in a dream, 


closed days, In the artist, this feeling is necessarily in 


ot ower He bas 
crushed by the contemplation of an excellence to which he 


is 
The manufactory of mosaics at the Vatican 


on an easel, a t-lamp, and a gri 
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fwotory of morales In the Vatiown ts bata 


made with lead, Iron, sine, copper, and qld, And subjected to the heat of 


t lines of shelves 


eonce!vable that, wepinaing at pure white, and wading with black, Their 


" Nature,” we were told, In reply to our eurprieed tnquiry, haw move 
than twenty thoueand colours, They are not suMelentoven forart, We 


A wan engaged ta titling some tiny morsels for the Jagged odgon of a 


“The labour Is nothing,” he eald, #0 long aa tt le followed by mooons, 
The artiet in morale is content If hia work be only well done, slaoe that 
whioh ts well done ls done for over, He le sometimes oooupled during 
ten, fifteon, or wonky or upon one large mubject— such, Instance, 
tonne | as the Communion 
lifetime suMioes only for the mnie three or four plotures, But 

frescoes of Michael Angelo are not imperishable, and 
the canvas of the divine Raphael must in time full in pleoos and deony ; 
but the work of moralclat @ imperishable, His plotures can never fade, 
The Pyramids of t are not more lasting ; and when all the years of 


bia life have been ted to the perpetaation of such a work aa the 
T tion, or the St, Peter Martyr, he feels, at least, that he has 
not lived in vain," 


worker was an enthusiast; but enthusiasm ls not rare to 
Rome. We have seen quite untearned men—soldlers, ta, mechan | O 
before the great master: | stones, 
ies of Se Vatican onl aires Gon to the full as keenly as the arie- 
tie way in for a couple of pauls on the | the 


tionately to his Lenten LS it would not be folng 190 far to 

a a hey this very en has somewhat to do with the decline of 

art in Itally, The student Lf may is sent hither by the heads 

of the great academy in = he has been trained—he loiters away his 
ture- 


three years amid eries and ruins—he ps adds a few ram- 
bling sketches to ae Se et Se epee Vie Oe Bove. of 
the pictures ; not to retain as life-long e8 me but 


to sell to some suburban convent or chapel, for money to his reckon- 
San ss Sie Seatteets & Lagee. These are, too frequently, the only results | The 
4 mired, but he has not work TE vntes 


human prowess can never attain a second time. By the v peaeeens he 
ae t, the very depth of ble artistic fall, he is ua * Bat 
a 


ther, 
has a small table to himself, the design standing him 
ndstone. The spirit-lamp, as we have 
already stated, is of use in the production of minute differences of colour ; | and worked 
the grindstone is necessary for the better shaping of the little morsels of 











enamel, since these, although prepared for him up to a certain size by 
himself. We were shown a box of brown enamels, as first out by the 
workman, to be afterwards dealt out to the mosaicists. Some were as 
the workman, can only be curved to the purposes of the subject by the artist 
large as broad beans; some shapod into little flat sticks; some were 
mere threads, not much thicker than needles; and others, again, were 
minute cubes about the size of a pin’s head, Great casee-are placed here 
and there along the galleries, filled with models of the tints, to the 
full number of twenty thousand. These models are shaped and coloured 
like cakes of water-colour; and arranged in tiny square holes, some- 
thing like the letters in a compositor’s case, 

The process of forming the mosaic picture is very curious. A large 
slab of slaty calcareous stone is prepared for the back or groundwork, 
and out away toa depth varying from the sixteenth to three-fourths of 
an inch, as the scale of the work may require, It is thon filled In and 
levelled down with a soft composition, upoa which the artist makes his 
outline, As he proceeds with bis work, he cuts away the composition, 
and substitates a thick yellow cement, lato which the mosale fragments 
are carefully imbedded. In the choloe of these, the mosaicist proves him- 
selfa true artist, Through all the gradations and evancscent effects of 
colour, he has no guide but his eye, no resource bat inflnite pationce and 


judgment, The most valuable paintings are intrasted to him, as the 
f y 


are intrasted to the weavers at the manufactory of Gobelin tapestries in 
Paris, In the first room, we were shown a superb table about to be 
sented by the pope to Queen Christina of Spain, and a picture destined 
for the Emperor of the French. The original pelatings, m which were 
executed the mosaics in the vaultings and dooms of St, Peter's, are all 
preserved at the manufactory ; and tho designs for the portraits of the 
popes at St, Paul's beyond the Walls, bang round the rooms. Some no- 
tion of the value and delicacy of mosaic a ry may be pet by by 
the fuot that, in a portrait of Pope Paul V., the face alone is sald to oon- 
tain no leas than one million & half of pieces, 

Pictures in stone— at least those produced at the pope's studios—are 


not purchaseable with mooey, They are made only for the pontiff and 


his palaces, for the basilicas of St. Peter and St, Paul's beyond the Walls, 
and for purpoees connected with the papal government, Occasionally, 


some crowned head or eminent noble is so fortunate as to receive one 


from his holiness ; bat the honour is a and seldom conferred 
upon any but good Catholics, The floest Vatioan mosaic ever produced 
in nald to be a copy of Leonardo da Vinol's Laat cannes, now la the 

eeaeion of the Emperor of Austria, 1t was exeou Napoleon, when 
king of Italy, is of the same alive as the original, coat between £7000 and 

, and coonpled ten artists during more than eight years. 

Pacem Fong ry in style and material, but in some cases even more 
vali 


‘orence, La 
the former, the colours are artifiolally prodeaed ® compoaltion of me- 
the various 


lous stones are employed, and 
tints are formod by a careful Faye ayn of such gradations as the material 
affords, 


Amothyst, Jaeper, chaleedony, turquoime, yellow topas, coral, 

te, lap Jagull, malachite, ala , and rioh mar are 
transformed by the skill of the monuldlsi into the tost admirable and ole: 
borate re atations of flowers, frult eresenusen, and heraldic orna- 
monts, Whe beautiful brooches of inlald Jaspers which are oooaslonally 
to be soon in the oases of our beet Jewellers, are all from Florentine ma- 
hufsotories | and many persons will doubtless recollect the superb table 
— a Fe aannene Bianohint at the Kxposition Valverselle of Paris 
a ear , 

Helv already much fnterested In the art, and deslrous of comparin 
the with that of the workers at the Vatioan, we devoted a conal- 
dera Vay of our brief Florentine vieit to pl images among the 
wale wtudios eo plentifully scattered throughout that Cog , The 
mont extensive, and perhaps the moat famous of all theme, belongs to the 
M, Blanchini just named ; and as every studio is but a repetition of every 
other studio, # rapid rémmdé of what we there were very obligingly told 
and shown, will suffice for all the ree, Aud here be it observed, by way 
of introduetion, that M. Blanchial le not ouly a monnlo master, but that 
the energy, liberality, and euooess with which he has carried on and im: 
proved hin art, has procured him honours and distinotions for which the 
hobleat and wisoat ani 1) here labour ta vain and for ever, 

Tn the workshops of M, Mianohin|, aa to the Vationn, each workman han 
hin own bench aod table, and works cparelely. he process |e very to- 
dlows, requiring the utmoat pomlble nloety of hand and eye, and the toole 
ave very emall and delicate, We were shown files and Inpldary-whoole of 
\il\iputian dimensions, and tiny eawe like wool threads fited on «& bow, 
With thone, the gems and the pietro duro, or alone ground, are Rawn and 
hy rod for marblos and jaapora boing, of course, very expensive When 
Urilliant in colour, are only used ln thin venoors, about ono-elghth of an 
lneh In thioknens, 

Kvery morale ia first mado in a groundwork of woft gray atone, after: 
warda to be transfurred Into pletre duro, On this woft stone the outline 
In carefully engraved ; and as the mosalolet proceeds, he outelt away with- 
out diMoully, and wubstituies mastic and ey siones, A little box 
stands beside him, Aled with jowelelook ng by tho way, very worthlons 
and dull, bat beautiful enough when ground down and pollehed, When 
hone of will furninh the exact hue required, it ls sometimes possible 
to produce it artificially, Thus, we were shown a due cherry in a grou 
of re aud fruita, which, having been out from a piece of amber chal- 
cedony, and ex to the action of fire, had acquired all the rich and 

tones of the natural fruit, Some laurel leaves of a en ie 

duated ove gene, = brought, einourt wemimes, Bes oe vA pie 

Arno—other na ne ng mountains, from Ww 
and fro wala, Theno mmoeniee ef Lx 





take almost as long to execute, A small white rosebud, 
we were told, had ocoupled the mosalelat for an entire fortnight, although 
each leaf was formed out of a single piece, and there were only twelve 
leces inall, A bunch of flowers, somewhat less than the palin of one's 

, was the work of three montha, 

Even more tedious, and not nearly so Interosting, Is the preparation of 
the pletro duro into which the mosaic is transferred when done, The 
Per ae emote aa Enh” Su © pt eae ee 
v 0 i 8, & plece of white r, 
delroatel reoed’ wits the outline of the mosaic, is pasted down: 

workman then proceeds to cut away the stone for the reception of 





of slate at the back. Enoqping motel, is nothing so tex- 
ture as the pietro duro. point of a pin will make no on 
it, even when rough ; and it has to be cut by means of a fine steel wire, 

down with and awheel, Merely to cut the space for a 
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| 
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one man for more than a week ; and to prepare the groundwork for the 
small bunch of flowers lately named, had taken sixteen days. But the 
greatest marvel of all awaited us at the table of a workman who was bu- 
sily joining a mosale into ite groundwork of pietro duro, The desiga re- 
presented a basket of flowers surrounded by arabesques, All-was com- 
pleted, with the exception of one tiny hole, This hole was left a little 
way above a beautiful blush-rose, and was somewhat less than the size of 
the queen's head on a sixpence, 

The master smiled at our expression of curiosity; and the workman, 
obedient to his glance, took from the box a anne fF mosale, and fitted it 
to the hole. It was a tiny butterfly, wrought in emerald green, scarlet, 
azure, and gold, with purple peacock’s eyes on the wings, and dark vel- 
vety shadings on the body. It fitted #o exactly, even to the thread-like 
antennw, that it was difficult to belleve how space enough could remain 
for the cement, ; 

The workmen were all young, or in the prime of life, Several among 
them looked delicate, and some shook their heads sadly when questioned, 
and confessed that their sight was already slightly impaired. We after- 
wards learned that the employment was injurious not only to the eyes, 
but to the general health—that few Florentine mosaicists enjoyed a long 
tenure of life—and that the workmen engaged in the grand ducal manu- 
factory are released from labour at sixty years of age, and comfortably 
pensioned off for the remainder of their lives. 

But there are yet other mosaics than these—the basso-rilievo mosaics 
of the Russians, for instance, such as all the world beheld in their famous 
department at the great exhibition of 1851, By some these are called 
cameo-mosaics, and we have heard them very aptly described as “ stone 
modellings done in relief,” which perfectly expresses the effect of their 
raised amethyst grapes, coral cherries, cornelian currants, and pebble 
plums, A curious, but agreeable, and comparatively inexpensive kind of 
glass mosaic, has of late been brought before the public, It is very adapt- 
able to household ornamentation, and specimens of it will be remembered 
by all visitors to the former Crystal Palace. The Hindoos are said, how- 
ever, to excel all other nations in the minute delicacy and elegance of 
their pietro duro mosaics, 

Lastly, we read of a curious and beautiful kind of feather-mosaic work, 
executed by the ancient Mexicans, long before the period of their subjec- 
tion by the Spaniards, Clavigero relates in his history that birds of rich 
plumage were bred for this purpose, and that the feathers sold at high 
price in the market according to the brilliancy of thir hues. When any great 
mosaic was proposed, the artists assembled, and divided the work among 
them, having previously taken every precaution for insuring the corres- 
pondence of the various parts, and the ultimate unity of the whole. So 
exact were they, and so careful, that the mosaicist sometimes passed an 
entire day in the arrangement of a single feather. His process, though 
delicate and difficult, was simplicity itself, and consisted only in pasting 
the feathers upon pieces of cloth, in imitation of the pattern agreed 
upon, 

Enough, however, of mosaics. We have reached the end, or what, in 
consideration of prescribed usages, must be made the end of our article. 
Of so interesting and widely ditfused au art, one might write a volume— 
of the associations connected with it, an unlimited number of volumes. 
Even thus, long trains of pl t liections start up around us, and 
with importunate temptatioas, strive to arrest our farewell. Once more 
we lose ourselves gazing upward into the golden glooms of the vaultings 
of St. Mark’s—once more we are gathering violets and wild crocuses amid 
the mosaic-strewn fields that formed in time past the floorings of hall and 
corridor in Hadrian’s villa, under the pines of Tivoli—once more we 
tread the green solitudes of ths baths of Caracalla, where the shadows 
fall solemaly on arch and tower, and the placid evening sunlight slants 
between. Here are some quiet sheep browsing beside the fallen pillars ; 
eee lies a huge fragment of vaulted ceiling, overgrown with weeds an 
bles, and showing glimpses of mosaic work between the fluttering 
leaves. It was amid such sad and lofty scenes we learned to love Pic- 
tures in Stone ; and we part from them, reader, with a sigh. 
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SWISS RIFLES. 

* Book you a place to Soleure, sir?’ said the waiter of the Sauvage 
at Basle ; “ you had better see the Grand Federal Shooting-match, sir.” 
a haven't time,” I replied; “I’m going to Bienne by the Munster- 
t 





And so, early the next morning, I set off. Of all the pleasant things 
in the world, commend me to the beginning of a pedestrian tour. Alone 
and unencumbered, with the unknown gleaming in front, how tho- 
roughly you enjoy y mong pe you revel in sights and sounds that 
have no er to charm lu pressed or bore-companioned 
man !—how you pity the individual w' yonder dust-storm with a post- 
chaise inside is sweeping along!—and what a reef is taken in at once 
in the sails of your sprite, if you find you have lost the way! 

Such a discovery did I make when I sat down at a doubtful point and 
consulted “ Keller,”’ that faithful map and friend, with whom then first 
began an acquaintance which soon ripened into intimacy—whose back is 
somewhat bent with toil now, and whose colour has somewhat deepened 
as time has passed, but with whom I would not part for many times his 
intrinsic value. How many associations are there connected with every 
line in his features !—that thumb-mark on the Bernese Oberland is the 
only relic I have of my old companion Gramper ; and I never look at 
that smudge in the middle of the of Geneva, without having re- 
called to me—at second-hand, as it were, through the remembrance of a 
picnic—that dark-eyed English girl, whose grave I went to see this year 
at Lausanne. 

Thad gone out of Basle by the wrong gate, and as I could not think 
of returning, there was nothing for it but to walk on to Balsthal, and 
next 7 to Soleure. This I did accordingly ; taking advan 
of the diligence to forward my at first loved, then disliked, and finally 
detested knapsack. Carrying one’s lu in Switzerland is a great 
mistake ; a small parcel goes all over the country for threepence, and a 
moderate carpet-bag for about as many francs. And it is wonderful 
what a difference in one’s happiness a few pounds-weight will make ; an 
additional coat will often veil the whole beauty of a mountain-range, and 
an extra pair of shoes walk off with one’s good-humour for a week. It is 

ust the same with one’s bill, the items of which all day dog the travel- 
jer’s steps : the monstrosity of last night’s charges dwarfs the magnitude 
of this morning’s mountains ; that everlasting wax-candle fills up the 
oats defile, and the clamour of the water silences the thunders of 


a 
With the early morning I leave Balsthal for Soleure. The road soon 
becomes enlivened => ae of holiday-makers bound for the shooting. 
ge eae and eve y of the festivities ahead. Every village 
has erected a trium arch, gay with banners, ribbons, and flowers. 


Here, arriving travellers are greeted by inscriptions of welcome ; on the | th 
other sid ‘ 


whee we apt hy journey, and a joyful 
return, home. verywhere shine the great ll ye Brotherhood "and 
* Fatherland.” They serve as an overture to the coming drama ;,sugges- 
tive of old Swiss history, and old songs of the people. 

As we draw nearer to the town, the road becomes gayer and gayer. 
Every one is in good-humour ; the sun shines brightly ; the sky is cloud- 
less: there is no fear of the “Sundayrie” being spoiled to-day. Here 
goes a troop of walkers, a score or so keeping company—the sum-total 
of the inhabitants of that cluster of cottages up yonder, at the end of the 
car-way from which our friends have just issued on the road. How the 
full white sleeves of the women shine, in contrast with their short black 

And how strange a fat little old woman appears when got up in 
this style! Now dashes by a troop of riders, mounted on rough Uttle 
ponies, strong and lively ; and every now and then there rattles past a 
singular conveyance, made to all appearance by setting a plank on 
wheels ; forming sides out of a couple of ladders, and filling their inter- 
stices with small trees, foliage, and flowers. This rustic find of open 
omnibus conveys a dozen Bernese maidens, escorted by a gentleman in 
his shirt-sleeves, perched w the shafts. It has a very pretty effect, 
looking something like an elongated fire-engine, womaned by ballet dan- 
cers, and conducted by William Tell. Now one after another jog a dozen 
of the regular country pig steady going vehicles: so English farmer- 
like is a man driving, that you expect to see Mrs, Farmer by his side, 
and are almost shocked when you do see him accompanied by a lady in 
an all-round straw hat, coquettishly adorned with flowers, a black velvet 
a of stays laden with silver chains, short skirts, and any amouut of 

inen-drapery. He really would look as if he were running away with 
an opera-dancer, if he would only go a little quicker. 

The sun has climbed high up in the sky ; there was not a breath of 
wind, and the few clouds within sight appeared to be too lazy to move. 
The far off hills became indistinct, and down in the valley the air grew 
hotter and hotter, and the dark furs and the gray castle-walls, the 
= and the long white stripe of » appeared to swim and 

to and fro. The dust was all but intolerable ; irritated by the per- 
petual assaults on its repore, it revenged itself on the innocent pedestrian 
—filled up bis eyes, tickled bis nostrils, and rasbed into his throat. 
Every other minute, a gigantic horsefly settled on his hand or face, or 
thinly protected leg: in an instant, he felt as if a pitchfork had been 











The Alvior. 











stuck into him, and perceived his best blood rushing into the ani- 
mated cupping-glass, The assassin was slain on the spot; but that 
was little consolation. 

Fortunately, there was no lack of water, or the heat would have been 
unendurable ; every hamlet had its fountain—clear, cold water purling 
out of the long metal spout into a trough of wood or stone, splashing 
away on these ~aeng SS ss with a most grateful music, ever seeming to 
a : “It is so aot, so hot! and I am so cool, so cool, so cool!’’ 

Tere we are at length in the town, The streets swarm with people ; 
the space outside the walls accommodates a fair, Here are the dear old 
yellow houses on wheels so familiar to our infancy—here, as at home, 
the abodes of nomade giants, and peripatetic dwarfs, and circulating 
monsters, each a sort of fairy domain or unknown Nile-watered re- 
gion. Trumpets are blowing, drums are beating, Columbine is dancing, 
and Jack-padding is playing tricks exactly as they do in England. Fairs 
all over civilised Europe seem to be pretty much the same, You recog- 
nise here at Soleure the pase ay whose horrors froze your blood at 
Greenwich ; that forty-six inch Polish count has aot altered a bit since 
you saw him at Paris; but his friend, the tall Goliath von Gadabout, is 
perceptibly weaker in the knees, Alas! the showman’s wife looks sad- 
der than ever: poor thing! even the constant society of a giant and a 
nobleman will not render life utterly destitute of cares. 

But let us proceed. Shall we revolve on that merry-go-round, or 
witness the siege of Sebastopol? or indulge in the recreation of having 
& tooth drawn by that sharp eyed Italian? Why is it that people so much 
enjoy a joke connected with that most abominable of operations? Every 
visitor to Paris has seen the polite gentleman who migrates from place 
to place in a vehicle half-way between the lord mayor's coach and a fire- 
engine—locates himself for a time in a favourable neighbourhood —plays 
a tune on a piano, calls on his gorgeous footman to sound a trumpet, and 
then displays to the crowd a series of odontological pictures, gravely, 
much with the air of the P. R. A. conducting august visitors on the pri- 
vate view-day—pictures representing the agonies of a patient in the 
hands of a bungling dentist, who tugs and tugs—now in front, now be- 
hind—now above, now below: now they are both on tiptoe, now they 
writhe in close embrace, now they are down together. Last scene in this 
eventful history—the patient’s head comes off, and the extractor is 
hauled to instant execution by the hands of indignant justice. Some- 
thing of this kind was exhibited at Soleure, but it did not produce 
much effect, Except on canvas, there were no drawings of teeth, 

But if the Swiss have good jaws, they must surely have very bad a 
Spectacles here, t there, spectacles everywhere—white, blue, 
green ; glass, pebble, wire. Intelligent traveller, jot down this fact in 
your note-book ; it will afford a subject for an inquiry into the effect of 
mountain air and snow-water on the sight. Not being familiar with any 
but your native tongue, you will probably not discover that the glasses 
are for the marksmen, who may now be heard thundering away inces- 
santly, Let us go and see them. Come this way, up this road, under 
this arch, and we are in the precinct sacred to the rifle. 

A piece of ground, about as large as a good cricket-field, was sur- 
rounded by a low wall, On entering, you saw before you two wooden 
buildings, something like the stands on a race-course. The left-hand 
one is the shooting-station ; that on the right hand is devoted to the 
purposes of conviviality. The clock is just striking half-past twelve, and 
dinner is on the point of commencing. Two rows of plain deal-tables, 
with benches to match, run the whole length of the building ; each table 
has a board affixed to it, on which is displayed the name of one of the 
cantons; each district having a space reserved for its representatives 
at dianer, as well as in the shooting-house. 

Now came the diners—men and women all in holiday array and high 
spirits ;  sepeen of Swiss nationality from every part of the republic. 
Every valley and lake and mountain was represented here ; and as we 
roamed from table to table, we noted the characteristics of each loca- 
lity, not only the varieties of costume, though these are never seen 
elsewhere to such advantage, but also those of feature, speech, and 
custom. Here were semi-Parisian Swiss from Geneva, soluble talkers of 
doubtful French, and much more fashionably got-up than their comrades ; 
slow, round-faced Teutonic Swiss from the banks of the Rhine; and 
dark-eyed, little Italian Swiss, whose homes look down upon the Lago 
Maggiore: men of different races, of different creeds, of different 
tongues, but all united in the love of freedom and the fatherland. 

ny travellers, or rather tourists, passing hastily through Switzerland 
on their way to Italy, or sauntering wearily from sight to sight, speak 
scornful words of the Swiss, and set them down as a nation of grasp- 
ing, unpatriotic extortioners. They compare the men with the moun- 
ns, tly to the disadvantage of the former ; and declare that the 
race ‘of other days is extinct, and that an invader of the country would 
no | meet with an \ ye worth speaking of. The affair of 
Neufchatel has afforded t contradiction to these charges. No one 
can any longer affirm that the Swiss love their money dearer than their 
country. call to arms has n, as in olden times, resounded along 
the rushing Rhine, across the waters of the lake of the forest can- 
tons, and amidst the icy paths of the Oberland, and the reply has been 
as hearty as ever it was. While such is the spirit of the people, the 
liberties of the country rest secure, and our children’s children may be 
able “to see the cantons dine together.” 

Shooting recommenced at two o'clock. The tide of life ebbed from the 
dinner-table, and flowed into the “ graud stand.’’ The lower part of this 
building was divided into a series of compartments—one to each canton. 
Others were we 7 to the use of members of the great Swiss Shoot- 
ing Society. The chief division bore the title “ Vaterland,” and was 
generally centre of attraction. The targets were placed in a row pa- 
rallel to the stand, about two hundred yards distant from it, and about 
five yards apart one from another. Wooden screens were so arran; 
that each shooter could see only the target at which he aimed, while the 
whole row was visible to the tators in the gallery that formed the 
upper -_ of the building. enever a“ palpable hit’’ was made, the 
target sunk into the depths of the earth, where the marker examined the 
wound, and tel to the umpire the numerical value of the shot. 
The shooter received a ticket bearing the number, which he straightway 
stuck in his hat. 

The practised shots bring their own rifles, and as they are sure to be 
members of the society, they usually prefer the large compartment. Any 
one is at liberty to shoot, but only members can carry off the prizes, The 
rules allow any foreigner who has resided six months in Switzerland to 








join the society, and Lord Vernon not long ago won the chief prize. 


There is no lack of rifles for those who wish to shoot ; the charge is three- 
pence a shot, and a trifle at the end to the loader. It is no easy matter, 
however, to use these Swiss rifles ; they = about sixteen pounds, 
their barrels being about half an inch thick at the muzzle, and they bave 
such amas that, as their owners themselves say, a wink will set 
er off. 

Here are a couple of tourists, evidently Cockneys, about to show off. 
The English have a reputation abroad as sportsmen, so our two compa- 
triots soon become “ the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” Young Geneva 

ses in its career to watch the proceedings of the Islanders who have 
nvaded its domain. “Genf,”’ remarks one of 
other ; “ Arry, what’s the meaning of Genf?’’ “Don’t know, I’m sure,” 
replies his friend. “Never mind. Quel est le dom pour un—— 
What's the French for shot? Combien chargez vous?” Fortunately an 
interpreter arrives, and the Briton relapses into his vernacular. “Careful, 
eh, !—d’ye suppose I can’t shoot. Give us hold.”’ The muzzle of the 
rifle rises slowly from the ground, wavering on its course in such an un- 
comfortable Ly ay the bystanders beat a precipitate retreat, and be- 
fore “ “ brought the sight to bear on the target, an unlucky 
touch on the trigger lets the gun off. The tourist is almost knock 
down by the recoil, the bullet flies singing cheerily over the field, and the 
reputation of the Eaglish as good shots suffers an eclipse. ‘‘ They may well 
call them air-triggers ; a puff of wind would set them going any day,” 
says the discomtited “ ,”’ as he quits the spot with his friend. “I vote 
this precious dull sport ; let’s cut it, say 1.’ And they retire, much to 


--t relief of their neighbours, who are able to recommence operations in 
t 


sound of martial music. First came a fantastic individual, clad in a gold- 
laced scarlet coat, and wearing a sort of huntsman’s cap. He led the 
way with pred sor ea bounds, and exclamations, much with the air of 
a cannibal ucting a victim to the stake. Behind him marched the 
musicians ; then came the markers from their posts in the trenches, one 
from each canton. Behind them went the winners of prizes, walking 
two and two; mostly mountaineers—steady-looking, keeper-like, 
middle-aged men—after them flocked the populace. We were carried 
away in the stream, and after a while came to « stand-still in front of a 
pagoda-like building at the summit of a gentle slope. Here the prizes 
were oa view. There were plenty of them, and of all kinds, from a five- 
franc powder-horn to the gem of the present meeting, which was a present 
from the Swiss in Californ It was simple and valuable, consisting of 
a number of twenty-franc pieces formed of California gold, and arranged 





in the form of the letter S. It is very pleasant to see so many preseats 
from the Swiss in foreign lands ; however distant they may be, they take 
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an honest pride in contributing some token of their affection. The 
cession returned to the stand, aod the shooting recommenced. For ? nae 
ar, it will continue with little variation, ceasing only at meal-times 

at the approach of night. So far as I am conowned. I begin to feel 
somewhat wearied of the din, and am glad to retire for a while to the 
hospitable Couronne. The house is with decorations, and full of 
guests; the peasantry and voituriers throng the lower rooms ; the aristo- 
cracy of the cantons dine up stairs ; the streets are more full than ever ; 
and the scene is so gay, sor tic, the cost 80 strange, the deep- 
eaved, flower-wreathed houses eo picturesque, that the weary traveller, 
half-dozing in the comfortable bow-window of the ina, may easily fancy 
himself at the opera, and expect every moment to hear the entire band 
join in a grand chorus, 

The day is drawing to a close ; the sunlight deserts the plashing foun- 
tains in front of the church, through whose open doors one can see the 
lights twinkling at the end of the cool and shadowy aisles. A parting 
glow suffuses the old Roman clock-tower, and gilds the leaves of the 
trees which overhang the ramparts. The visitors begin to depart. Gig 
after gig rattles out of the courtyard ; carts full of merry girls jolt away 
over the rough pavement, amidst a storm of adieux. Here and there 
towers the elephantine bulk of an omnibus bound for Bern ; I bargain for 
a lift with a voiturier, and away we At first, the road is all alive 
with walkers, riders, and drivers, but they gradually fall off, and at last 
we are alone, The sun has set, and the evening-star trembles in the 
sky as we reach the summit of a bill; the voiturier points with his whip 
far away over the plain ; and there at last are the Alps! like faint rose- 
coloured stains on the pale-green sky; a little further, and there lies 
Bern beneath us in the embrace of the Aar. So ends a pleasant day : 
one may often gain a good deal by judiciously losing his way. 

— 
HERRICK’S JULIA. 

Everyone who chances to know anything about either the poet or the 
mowed must be tolerably familiar, we presume, with Hogarth’s famous 
maginary portrait of Churchill, the satirist. It represents Bruin, a ra- 
ther formidable specimen of the great grizzly bear, hagging (as if he 
loved it) an enormous gnarled telioeen with a brand of infamy labelled 
on every knot—such as, Lie Twelve, Lie Fifteen, Fallacy, and so forth 
throughout. About his throat a clerical band—torn, awry, and crum- 
pled. At his muzzle a foaming measure of porter, over which he is slob- 
bering in a sort of ursine rapture very ludicrous to see. Altogether a 
monstrous distortion, and yet—tradition saith—somehow as like to the 
original as two peas, in spite of all its fantastic exaggeration and extra- 
vagance, 

A companion picture, sketched after a similar fashion, though conceived 
in a very different mood, might, we fancy, be readily enough drawn in 
pen and ink—presenting to view a sort of a Minasi-portraiture of another 
demi-semi-reverend. As characteristic a likeness it might be rendered 
in its way as even that terrible one entitled, The Bruiser, Charles Church- 
ill, in the character of a Russian Hercules regaling himself after having 
killed the Monster Caricatura, Not certainly, as in this instance, savage- 
ly etched in with the deadly needle of a Hogarth’s scorn, or bit into co 
per with the aquafortis of his marvellous genius for ridicule ; but lightly 
touched off, on the contrary, with tve fluent carelessness of some geni 
and unpretending g: uill. The portraiture we mean of a no less un- 
reverend reverend than jovial Robert Herrick, vicar for some thirty-four 

ears of the pleasant little village of Dean Prior, down in Devonshire. 
Not a jot of a bruiser, but a glorious boon companion. No more appall- 
ing club at his elbow than that furnished, may be, by a shepherd's crook 
twined about with ivy, and turned into a knid of impromptu thyrsus—a 
rustic mockery, in fact, of the old classic wand of your true epicarean. 
No pewter pot of XXX frothed up before him; but a flagon of ripe ca- 
nary and a bowl of aromatic hippocras. Yet with his clerical , too, 
not only torn, awry, and crumpled, but, beyond that, fragrantly and ro- 
sily wine-stained! Roystering old Robin Herrick! there he sits eter- 
ly at table, with his doublet unbuattoned, his cheek flushed, and bis 
hair disordered ; just as he sat two centuries ago in the merry days—and 
= King Charles the Second ; just as any one may still see him 
drinking and singing over his cups to this moment—any one who cares 
to turn over tenderly, the leaves of that garden of sweets, his song-book, 
called the Hesperides. Appropriately so called, indeed. collectively— 
for, among them, are there not golden apples of beauty enough to 
spare? Yet, guarding every access to this green pleasaunce, lying in 
ambush at every turn, lurk the foul dragons of licenti ! Insomuc! 
that here, we should almost feel disposed to welcome for once, with a 
sense of satisfac:ion, that general object of our abhorrence a revised or 
excerpted edition—what Southey aptly designated, when speaking of 
some of these very ditties, a few “ beautiful pearls raked from the dung- 
hill”—a project Dr. Nott once actually attempted ; though very inade- 
quately. It would be tantamount to a dash of soda-water to a wine-bib- 
ber far gone in his jows, It wouid be literally setting delightful old 
Master Herrick on his feet again in the world’s estimation, enabling him 
to loiter down his page without reeling, and to sing without a hiccup. 
What a delicious way he has—this charming old world song writer— 
whenever he moves with a seemly gait and talks to us coherently! 

Although apparently but the offspring of a well-to-do goldsmith and 
banker of Cheapside, Robert Herrick was in reality directly descended 
from an ancient and honourable family in Leicestershire. His geneal 
has been minutely traced back to the middle of the fifteenth ceatury, 
the learned and laborious annalist of that county, Mr. John Nichol. Ne- 
vertheless, it was at the paternal home over the goldsmith’s shop in 
Cheapside, that Robert Herrick was born on the twentieth day of August, 











ged | fifteen hundred and ninety-one, omy be oy four r~ later in the pa- 
A lit 


rish church of St. Nicholas Vedast, Foster Lane. tle more than a 
twelvemonth afterwards, namely on Lord Mayor's Day in the year fol- 
lowing, Nicholas Herrick, his father, expired prematurely : not only pre- 
maturely, but under rather suspicious circumstances. For dying, as it 
is stated, in consequence of injuries received from tumbling from an upper 
window of his house peed y great public thoroughfare, it has been conjec- 
tured—-from the signi t circumstance of his having made his will but 
just forty-eight hours previously—that the event was not, in reality, en- 
tirely accidental. However caused, his demise, at any rate, oce thus 
unexpectedly : leaving abruptiy widowed with some half-a-dozen orphan 
children (one of them even unborn) the young wife to whom he had 
been married iy Coven seas before—Julia, daughteifof William Stone, 
of oe, in Bedfi . The goldsmith’s estimated by 
himself at nearly three thousand pounds, as many as five thou- 
sand sterling. This was the sole provision left to bis family, yet it proved 
sufficient to establish his eldest son, Thomas, as a farmer, and his second. 
Nicholas, as a Levant merchant; Robert, the third or fourth son, being 
left, almost exclusively, to the guardianship of his uncle, Sir William Hey- 
from certain allusions to its 

and pastimes scattered here and there through the 
ides— the ’s education in childhood was conducted in the 

old classic seminary at Westminster. It is, however, undoubted that in 
xteen hundred and fifteen he was entered a Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. It is Sey that, some three years later, he was re- 
moved to Trinity, where he took his degree in arts. As ultimately in his 
choice of a profession, so previously in his change of colleges, Robert 
Herrick appears to have been capricious. Aspiring first of al! to distinc 
tion in the law, he finally entered holy orders: although it has never 
been discovered when, or by whose hands, this right clerkly bacchanalian 
was ordained. Ultimately, through the pa‘ of the Earl of Exeter 
—th not, it should be observed, until he was thirty-eight years of age— 


of Dean Prior, in Devonshire. essor, Dr, Burnaby Potter, had, 
bat just then, been promoted to the see of Carlisle. The nest into which 
our poor middle-aged bird of song fluttered for repose and shelter must 
have seemed to him provokingly warm from the translation from it of 
that phoenix of the episcopacy. From this period the germs of Herrick’s 
ambition appear only to have blossomed in disappointment. He was as 
entirely out of his element as Sidney Smith proved to be a couple of hun- 
oie! years afterwards, when banished to the lonely curacy on Salisbury- 
n. 
Herrick chafed under his exile for nineteen years, uninterruptedly. So 
bitterly and so tfully, that we find him actually exulting over his 
ejection from his living, in sixteen hundred and forty-eight, when the Pu- 
ritans were purging the churches of even a suspicion of royalism ; when 
Zeal-of-the-land-busy, and Praise-God-barc-bones wi 
associates were, as one might say, distributing the fat pluralities of the 
Crown among the lean singularities of the th. 
oatand to his snug bmp tbe ner if during the ac- 
time enjoyment he appears scarcely to have appreciated— 
our jovial ex-vicar, bound London-ward, a to himself, we are told, 





almost exultingly, even in the midst of the loving regrets of his parish- 
ioners, as he crossed the little river on the outskirts of the village : 
Dean-bourn, farewell; I never look to see 
Dean, or thy warty incivility. 








Twelve years afterwards, however, he again visited the old home and 
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old haunts, never more to leave them. Returning to the familiar 
ve in sixteen hundred and sixteen, when he was reinstated in it by 
King Charles the Second, immediately after the Revolation. Puritan 
Joha Sym, or Sim, who had held the post pretty tightly during the inter- 
val, being thereupon, of course, very summarily translated from Sim 
into Eram, from a no doubt extremely agreceh present tense, into one 
decidedly and most unpleasantly imperfect. There, in his accustomed 
bed-chamber in the homely, vicarial tenement at Dean Prior, Robert 
Herrick breathed his last, eventually in sixteen hundred and seventy-four, 
having attained no less than three summers beyond the ripe old ofan 
octogenarian! A memorandum in the old parish-register still informin 
us that “ Robert Herrick, Vicker,” was buried in that year, on the fifteen’ 
of October, : 

It was during the period of his first sojourn for nearly twenty years at 
the rural vicarage near Totvess, that Robert Herrick penned those four- 
teen hundred little melodious poems, through the medium of which his 
name is still beld in remembrance—bis Noble Numbers and his Hespe- 
rides. 1t was during his twelve years’ residence in London under the 
commonwealth that he published those poems collectively under the title | 
of his Works, both Human and Divine, in humorous comment upon which | 
title Campbell remarks as quaintly, as truly and sententiously, 
“ What is divine has much of poetry, that which is human has the frailty | 
of flesh.” Immediately, indeed, upon the Reverend Robert Herrick’s ar- | 
rival in the capital, alter the abrupt dismissal from his vicarage, it) 
should be observed that he dropped both the clerical gown and the cleri- | 
cal appellation, resuming the lay habit and reverting to the title (such | 
as it is) of Esquire. He dropped something more, however, than his vi- | 
car’s gown, when he went to live first of all upon his Fifths and after- | 
wards (when cruelly deprived of that small proportion of the church re- 
venues usually conceded to the royalist clergy upon their ejectment) 5 4 
on his Wits, somewhere down in the back slums of St. Anne’s parish, in | 
the city of Westminster. Alas! be it said, then also he let fall with his) 
clerical bands and frock his whole sense of decency. Driven by necessity 
to eke out a subsistence, as he best could, upon the proceeds of his poe- 
tical writings—to the end that he might tickle the palates of those he 
hoped would feed upon them—he purposely interlarded a wholesome | 
beneae of sweets with the hottest and the most highly spiced of all ima- | 
ginable literary condiments. Designing to provide some intellectual | 
meat for appetites the most notoriously depraved, be literally—to em- | 

loy an expressive idiom—made no bones at all about it ; or, ifbe did, 
certainly had them very thoroughly devilled. weit 

By turns of the pen the most villainously adroit conceivable, be delibe- 
satel .and with malice aforethought, transformed what was almost 

rudish into what was absolutely prurient—not only giving the reins to 
bis own skittish fancy upon every ble opportunity, but even apply- 
ing the most superfluous goad to the unbridled imagination of a licen- 
tious age. It is something strangely lamentable to think of this wanton 
sullying of his raiment, both as a priest and as a poet, trailing it wil- 
fully, as he did, in the mire of the squalid kennel by the way-side! Par- 
ticularly lamentable, remembering how accurately it has been said of him 
by Southey, in the Quarterly, that “ whenever he wrote to please himself, 
he wrote from the heart to the heart ;”’ recollecting also that he has been 
described no less fully than trutbfuliy by another reviewer in the 
Retrospective, as being “ fresh as the spring, blithe as the summer, and 
as the autamn ”—this gay celebrant of everything in nature most fair ripe 
and beautiful! Nevertheless, when we have scattered aside, as so much 
dross, all that is foul in this poet's wreath of the Hesperides—precisely 
as one might shake out of some luxuriant orange-bough may-bug, and 
larve, and blight, and caterpillar—what a gloss and verdure remain 
upon the leaves, what a ruddy gold upon the fruit, what a silvery bloom 
and fragrance in the flowers! 

Herrick we love to think of alternately under two very different phrases 
of character. Now, as a comfortable rustic parson, domesticated in his 
secluded vicarage in Devonshire. Now, again as a spurious lay-gentle- 
man, @ gay gallant of sixty—never (we may be sure of that !) at his wit’s 
end, thgagh very often, doubtless, sadly out at the elbow—rollicking 
with other Wild Wits of the towa at the merry taverns in London, or in 
the boisterous, suburban bowling-greens and quoit-grounds of Westmin- 
ster. A glorious bp ary f os must have made, those famous friends of | 
Herrick, gathering about him fitfully in his strange city-life—associates, | 
including among them, twenty years earlier, Rare Ben Jonson, poet, ora- | 
tor, and bricklayer ; Cotton, translator of Montaigne ; Denham, author | 
of Cooper’s Hill; Selden, most sociable of antiquaries. To the prince | 
amongst them all, has not our writer sung in the clear ringing voice of | 
love—love for the mere remembrance of their renowned wit-combats and | 
drinking-bouts at the Mermaid and elsewhere— 














ine 
0 the meat, outdid the frolic wine. 

Most of all, however, do we _—— to picture Herrick to ourselves, as 
he must have looked habitually w he lived, and loved, and laughed, 
for —_ ey Aer down at the old Dean Prior Vicarage, A reverend 
parson of the days of the merry Monarch, no longer disguised in the pu- 
ritanical doublet and hose of coarse cloth, turned up with velvet of a 
dull drab or mouse-colour—but flaunting it on gala-days among his pa- 
rishioners, with a sly shoulder-knot, or a new-fangled shoe-buckle! Yon- 
der he sits in his porch, under the honey-suckle, not the least bit in the 
world like oqecarese. Precisely as Marshall’s uncom ising graver 
has depicted him in the original edition of the Hesperides—with a won- 
derful Roman-nosed, Brutus-shaped profile ; a moustache like an eye- 
brow, and no forebead at all to speak of ! His eyes still lustrous (though 
their sight, be ys begins to fail him) under the shadow of his close 
curling ; 


sable ailvered !” whole form and features “ fat and smooth,’’ ac- 
cording to his own accurate description of them, and his voice fat too, and 
weak—in spite of his broad bull-throat. At his feet, curled up into a 
a ball , his little spaniel Tracie. In the trim privet hedgerow bor- 
dering the lawn bard by—preening itself with an occasional flutter—the 
tiny tame sparrow, ; whose death the vicar will have to sing of ten- 
derly hereafter. From the house-room within, however, glides out into 
the sunshine with his afternoon potation, the one faithful and favourite 
domestic, pretty Mistress Prudence Baldwin, his housekeeper, simply 
Prue in the Hesperides. As he takes the cup from her, you perceive ata 

lance, that it is not without reason the author of that k of the Gol- 

en Apple Garden has there bewailed, in verse, the “ losse”’ of one of his 
fingers ; those remaining to him, however, on that plump hand of his, yet 
ss him to hold a tankard as firmly and as lovingly as the grasp of 
a , ora Silenus. But, see where comes grunting to him to drink 
the dregs out of that tankard, the pet pig to whom the merry has 
taught that same fantastic accom nt. Itis a quaint scene e 
altogether, and one that betrays at once in its very odd particular, the 

ueer old bachelor, who, but for the simplicity of his habits, and the ten- 

y of his creed, would most ee de rated into the mere 
sensual voluptuary. As it is, quoth he t honestly, 
I could never walk alone, 
Put a shirt of sackcloth on, &c. 

Trust him for that! Rather than sackcloth, a robe of eider-down, with 
the pile inwards! Candidly, too, he sings of himself like a new Epi- 
curus : 


And love to have my beard 
With wine and oil 


Protesting frankly, in his Hymn to Venus, despite those draggled and 
canary-stained bands of cambric on his bosom,: 

Goddess, I do love a gat 

Ruby-lipped, and toothed with pearl ! 
And she? Why, mark! where she passes by w the instant, tripping 
daintily alon: ihe brown and grassy newehe of the village road. a 
catch delightful glimpses of her through the lattice-work paling of the 
vicar’s garden, and in among the green light of the fragrant and dancing 
branches. It is Julia—his muse, bis inspiration. What, he asks himself, 
shall he sing of her briefly? And thus answers : 

Black and is her eye, 

Double-chinned and forehead high, 

Lips she has all ruby red, 

Cheeks like enclaretted. 

Her blush he likens to a rose when “ blowing.” Her kiss he says, is 

a miraculous anodyne. The very warmth of her complexion he com- 


pores 00 Ot ef iis and to cpiienard. Her vo he not sung 


led like that of the royal ghost in Hamlet, “a | ™° 


But listen to thee walking in thy chamber | 
M melodious words to lutes of amber. ; 
Her mere shadow, saith he, breathes of pomander, If he bids her make 
a bridecake he tells her she has but to knead the dough, and ‘twill be 
turned to almond-paste ; to kiss it, and ‘twill be spiced. He sees the ba- 
bies in her eyes as vividly as Camoéns saw them in the eyes of his Kata- 
rina, as so many another poet has done (before and since) in those of his 
ladyelove. He describes, as bewitchingly as did Sir John Suckling, | 
in the famous stanzas,—her little feet play ng at bo-peep under the hem 
of her petticoat. That silken petticoat itself he sings; aud sings too, the 
very manner of its wearer's walking movement. Describing thus the per- 
fect walking of a perfect lady, where, speaking of what he calls “ that 
liquefaction of her clothes,”’ he exclaims ; 
Next when I cast my eyes, and see | 
That brave vibration each way free, } 
O how that glittering taketh me! 
Everything about her, indeed, furnished him with themes for poetical 
eulogium, as almost everything around himself appeared to abound more | 
or less with sources to him of rapturous delight and admiration. Sil- 











than balf a century, he could, nevertheless, in one of the most fairy-like 
of his little, pastoral ditties, dandle a cowslip-ball as gleefully as any 
golden-pated urchins of the village green. His verses throughout are | 
fragrant with the daffodil and the jessamine, with the sweet-briar, and | 
the eglantine, and the almond-bud, and the clove-blossom! Verses in 
which he sings to us at delicious intervals how roses first came red, and 
violets blue, and lilies white, and primroses green, and marygolds yellow 
—another Ovid carolling the wonders of the Floral Metamorphoses, He 
pours the blossoms out upon us in a flowery cascade, or sprinkles them 
before him in delicate handfulls, while his fancies dance on gaily down 
his page in motley procession. But, if he crops a pansy, or a tulip from 
the parterre, if he culls a trail of woodbine from the coppice, or plucks a 
ladysmock from the verdant lap of the meadow—it is never idly done : 
it is always either as a love offering, or as a wooing compliment. Em- 
blematic tokens of affection they always are—the very largess of his love 
—fiung with an overflowing bounty to the right hand and to the left, not 
to One but to a Hundred. For he perpetually moves in an imaginary 
hareem, the blithe old t bachelor! ‘Surrounded by nymphs like 
Electra, and Perilla, and Dianeme—even when there is only little Phil 
twittering on the gravel, or Tracie yelping over the pick of his carna- 
tions in chase of a butterfly. Several, fowbeit, among these fair demoi- 
selles were really no mere empty imaginings, but blooming and blushing 
verities. Such, for example, were those he so often celebrated under the 
euphonious names of Althwa and Corinna. Above all—she who first 
snared him he says, by “ a ringlet of her hair,”—she of whom, in truth, 
we possess no other records than those incidentally scattered through the 
Hesperides—the queenliest among the radiant concourse of his real and 
ideal mistresses : 





Stately Julia, prime of all! 


according to his own notable apostrophe. An exquisite name—and 
nothing more—in the History of Poetic Literature, she at least among 
all these nymphs of Herrick, we may rest assured, is no mere “ airy 
nothing’”’ to whom he has endearingly awarded, in these same poems of 
his, both that perennial name and that everlasting local habitation. 
A true woman she is throughout—with natural pulses throbbing warmly 
under all that frostwork of delectable artifice : in spite of slashed sleeves 
and jewelled stomacher, of all the cunning witcheries she used so deftly 
—the mysteries of gorget and wimple, of lawn and musks, of jessamy- 
butter and rose-powder, It was in celebration of those charms of Julia 
(whether artful or natural it matters not), that Robert Herrick sang the 
sweetest of his dulcet love-lays, those musical songs of the Hesperides 
which have not inaptly been likened to the Carmina of Catullus. Beau- 
tiful, no doubt, are many of these elfin verses in no way relating to her, 
such, for example, as the Mad Maid’s Song, or Corinna going a-Maying. 
But “ best beautiful” among them after all are those assuredly referring 
to Julia herself directly or indirectly. Wonderfully popular many of 
them proved during Herrick’s lifetime, when set to music by the master | 
composers of his age, by Henry Lawes and by Laniere, Wilson and | 
by Ramsay—the Arnes and Purcells of that generation. few, indeed, 
still preserve to this present moment a reflex of that far-off halo of popu- 
larity. It will doubtless be yet remembered by many a reader how 
charmingly Madame Vestris used to warble “ Cherry Ripe,” it eeems but 
yesterday! And whose lovelier words than those written two hundred 
years ago by Robert Herrick, “ Gather ye rose buds while ye may,” as the 
theme of a still favourite madrigal? tter, doubtless, the Poems than 
the Discourses of this mad wag of an ecclesiastic. In corroboration of 
which very reasonable conjecture, is there not that ludicrous tradition 
eee up in eighteen hundred and ten by Dr. Sou down at Dean 
rior from the recollections of old Dorothy King, the village crone whose 
age was but a few months short of an entire century? A marvellous an- 
ecdote relating how once upon a time, Vicar Herrick—with a curse for 
their inattention—flung his sermon at his congregation! An incident, 
no doubt, horribly indecorous, but at the same time laughably eharac- 
A sudden flashing up in the rural oe t, of the frolic, and the 
passion, and the horse-play of the roysterer in the taverns of Eastcheap. 
One would like to have caught a glimpse of lovely Mistress Julia in her 
pew, and to have scanned the startled faces of the rustic parishoners. 


—_— 


MRS. BADGERY. 
Is there any law in England which will protect me from Mrs. Bad- 


von a bachelor, and Mrs. Badgery is a widow. Let nobody — 
imagine that I am about to relate a common-place vance, because 
have suffered that first sentence to escape my pen. My objection to Mrs. 
Badgery is, not that she is too fond of me, but that she is too fond of the 
mory of her late husband. She has not attempted to marry me ; she 
would not think of marrying me, even if I asked her. Understand, there- 
fore, if please, at the outset, that my grievance in relation to this 
widow lady is a grievance of an entirely new kind. 

Let me begin again. I am a bachelor of a certain age. I have alarge 
circle of acquaintance ; but | solemnly declare that the late Mr. Bad- 
gery was never numbered on the list of my friends. I never heard of 
him in my life ; I never knew that he bad a relict ; I never set eyes on 
Mrs. Bad until one fatal morning when I went to see if the fixtures 
were all right in 4! new house. 

My new house is in the suburbs of London. I looked at it, liked it, took 
it. times I visited it before I sent my furniture in. Once with a 
friend, once with a surveyor ; once by myself, to throw a sharp eye, as I 
have already intimated, over the fixtures. The third visit marked the 
fatal occasion on which I first saw Mrs. Badgery. A deep interest at- 
taches to this event, and I shall go into details in describing it. 

I rang at the bell to the garden-door. The old woman appointed to 
keep the house answered it. I directly saw something strange and con- 
fused in her face and manner. Some men would have pondered a little 
and questioned her. I am by nature impetuous and a rusher at conclu- 
sions. “ Drunk,” I said to myself, and walked into the house perfectly 


I looked into the front parlour. Grate all right, curtain-pole all right, 
chandelier all right. I looked into the back parlour—ditto, ditto, 
itto, as we men of business say. I mounted the stairs. Blind on back 
window right? Yes; blind on back window right. I opened the door 
of the front drawing-room—and there, sitting in the middle of the bare 
floor, was a large woman on a little camp-stool! She was dressed in the 
deepest mourning, her face was hidden by the thickest crape veil I ever 
saw, and she was groaning softly to herself in the desolate solitude of my 
new unfurnished house. 

What didI do? Do! I bounced back into the landing as if I had 
been shot, uttering the national exclamation of terror and astonishment : 
“ Hallo!’ (And here I particularly beg, in parenthesis, that the ter 
will follow my spelling of the word, and not put Hillo, or Halloa, in- 

, both of wi are base promises w it no sound tha’ 
ever yet issued from any Englishman’s lips.) I said, “ Hullo !” and then 
Sw upon the old woman who kept the house, and said 
+ ! again. 

She understood the irresistible appeal that I had made to her feelings, 
and curtseyed, and looked towards the drawing-room, and humbly hoped 
that I was not startled or put out. I asked who the crape-covered wo- 
man on the camp-stool was, and what she wenuted there. the old 
woman could answer, the soft groaning in the drawing-room ceased, and 
eens Be tae eee crape veil, addressed me re- 
proa’* ‘ully, and 3 

“1 am the widow of the late Mr. Badgery.”’ 

What did I say in answer? Exactly the words which, I flatter myself, 
any other sensible man in my situation would have said. And what 
words were ? These two: 


























* Oh, indeed !”” 


t | slowly and so! 





house,” continued the muffled voice, “Mr, Badgery died here.” The 
voice ceased and the soft groans began again. 

It was perhaps not necessary to answer this ; but I did answer it. How? 
In one word : 

“Hal” 

“ Our house has been long empty,” resumed the voice, choked by sobs. 
“Our establishment has been broken up. Being left in reduced cir- 
cumstances, I now live in a cottage near; but itisnot home to me. This 
ishome. However long I live, wherever I go, whatever changes ma 
happen to this beloved house, nothing can ever prevent me looking at ft 
asmy home. I came here, sir, with Mr. Badgery after my honeymoon, 
All the brief happiness of my life was once contained in these four walls. 
Every dear remembrance that I fondly cherivh is shut up in these sacred 
rooms,” 

Again the voice ceased, and again the soft groans echoed round my 
empty walls, and oozed out past me down my uncarpeted staircase, 

I reflected. Mrs, Badgery's brief happiness and dear remembrances 
were not included in the list of fixtures, Why could she not take them 


| away with her? Why should she leave them: littered about in the way 
| vered though his own locks were by the winters of considerably more | 


of my furniture? I was just thinking how I could put this view of the 
case strongly to Mrs. Badgery, when she suddenly left off groaning, and 
addressed me once more, 

“ While this house has been empty,” she said, I have been in the ha- 
bit of looking in from time to time, and renewing my tender associations 
with this place, I have lived, as it were, in the sacred memories of Mr. 
Badgery and the past, which these dear, these priceless rooms call up, 
dismantled and dusty as they are at the present moment, It has been my 
practice to give a remuneration to the attendant for any slight trouble 
that I might occasion we 

« —, sixpence, sir,’’ whispered the old woman, close at my car. 

“ And to ask nothing in return,” continued Mrs, Badgery, “ but the 
permission to bring my camp-stool with me, and to meditate on Mr. Bad- 
gery in the empty rooms, with every one of which some happy thought, 
or eloquent word, or tender action of his, is so sweetly associated. 1 came 
here on my usual errand to-day. I am discovered, I presume, by the new 
proprietor of the house—discovered, I am quite ready to admit, as an in- 
trader. I am willing to go, if you wish it after hearing my explanation, 
My heart is full, sir ; I am quite incapable of contending with you. You 
would hardly think it, but I am sitting on the spot once occu Jed by our 
ottoman. I am looking towards the window in which my flower-stand 
once stood. In this very place, Mr. Badgery first sat down and clasped me 
to his heart, when we came back from our honey-moon trip. ‘ Matilda,’ 
he said, ‘ your drawing-room has been expensively papered, carpeted, and 

rnished for a month ; but it has only been adoraed, love, since you en- 
tered it.’ If you have no sympathy, sir, for such remembrances as these ; 
if you see nothing pitiable in my position, taken in connection with my 

resence here , if you cannot enter into my feelings, and thoroughly ua- 
erstand that this is not a house, but a Shrine—you have only to say so, 
and I am quite willing to go.” 

She spoke with the air of a martyr—a martyr to my insensibility. If 
she had been the proprietor and I had been the intruder, she could not 
have been more mournfully magnanimous. All this time, too, she never 
raised her veil—she never has raised it, in my presence, from that time to 
this. I have no idea whether she is young or old, dark or fair, handsome 
or ugly : my impression is, that she is in every respect a finish nd 
perfect Gorgon, but I have no basis of fact on which I can support That 
dismal idea. A moving mass of crape, and a muffled voice—that, if you 
drive me to it, is all 1 know, in a personal point of view, of Mrs, Bad- 
gery. 

“ Ever since my irreparable loss, this has been the shrine of my _pil- 
grimage, and the altar of my worship,” proceeded the voice. “ One man 
may call himself a landlord, and say that he will let it ; another man may 
call himself a tenant, and say that he will take it. I don’t blame either 
of those two men ; I don’t wish to intrude on either of those two men ; I 
only tell them that this is my home ; that my heart is still in possession, 
and that no mortal laws, landlords, or tenants can ever turn it out. If 
you don’t understand this, sir ; if the holiest feelings that do honour to 
our commom nature have no particular sanctity in your estimation, pray 
do not scruple to say so ; pray tell me to go.” 

“I don’t wish to do anything uncivil, ma’am,” said I. “But I am a 
single man, and I am not sentimental.” (Mrs. Badgery groaned.) ‘“ No- 
body told me I was coming into a Shrine when I took this house ; no- 
body warned me, when I first went over it, that there was e Heart in pos- 

on. I regret to have disturbed your meditations, and I am sorry to 
hear that Mr. gery isdead. That is all I have to say about it; and, 
now, with your kind permission, I will do myself the honour of wisbing 
you good morning, and will go up-stairs to look after the fixtures on the 
second floor.” 

Could I have spoken more com onately to a woman whom I sin- 
cerely believe to be old and ugly? Where is the man to be found who 
can lay his hand on his heart, and honestly say that he ever really pitied 
the sorrows of a Gorgon? Search through the whole surface of the globe ; 
and you will discover human phenomena of all sorts, but you will not 
find that man. 

To resume. I made hera bow, and left her on the cam 1, in 
the middle of the drawing-room floor, exactly as I had found ‘er. I as- 
cended to the second floor, walked into the back room first, and inspected 
the grate, ‘ It appeared to be a little out of repair, so I stooped down to 
look at it closer. While I was kneeling over the bars, I was violent! 
pomamdm Brcpte ete diese che os Arb wy Been gee te t height, 
exactly in the middle of a bald place, which bas been widening a great 
deal of late years on the top of m head. I turned on my knees and 
looked peed j Heavens and earth! the crape-covered woman had fol- 
lowed me up-stairs—the source from which the drop of warm water 
had fallen was no other than Mrs. Badgery’s eye. 

“T wish i could contrive not to ery over the top of my head, 
ma’am,”’ I. My patience was becoming exhausted, and I e with 
consid: asperity. The curlyheaded youth of the present age may 
not be able to sympathise with my feelings on this occasion ; but my bald 
brethren know, as well as I do, that the most unpardonable of all liber- 
ties is a liberty taken with the unguarded top of the human head. 

Mrs. Badgery did not seem to hear me, When she had dropped the 
tear, she was standing exactly over me, looking down at the grate; and 
she never stirred an inch after I had spoken. “Don’t cry over my head, 
ma’am,”’ I repeated, more irritably than before. 

“ This was his dressing-rocm,’’ said Mrs. Badgery, indulging in muf- 
fled soliloquy. ‘“ He was singularly particular about bis shaving-water. 
He always liked to have it in a little tin pot, and he invariably desired that 
it might be placed on this hob.” She groaned again, and tapped one 
side of the grate with the leg of her cam 1. 

If I had been a woman, or if Mrs. Bad: had been a man, I should 
now have proceeded to extremities, and should have vindicated my right 
to my own honse by an _ to physical force. Under existing cireum- 
stances, all that I could do was to express my indignation by a 
The glance produced not the slightest result—and no wonder. 0 can 
look at a woman with any effect, through a crape veil? 

I retreated into the second-floor front room, and instantly shut the 
door aftey me. The next moment I heard the rustling of the crape 
ments outside, and the muffled voice of Mrs. Badgery poured lamentably 
through the keyhole. 

“ Do you mean to make that your bed-room ?” asked the voice on the 
other of the door. “ Oh, don’t, don’t make that your bedroom! I 
am going away directly—but, oh prey pray let that one room be sacred! 
Don’t there! If you can possibly help it, don’t sleep there!” 

lo the window, and looked up down the road. If I had 
seen @ policeman within hail I should certainly have called him in. No 
such person was visible. I shut the window again, and warned Mrs. 

through the door, in my sternest tones, not to interfere with my 

arrap ts. “I mean to have my bedstead put up here,” I 
said. “ And what is more, I mean to sleep And what is more, I 
mean to snore here!” Severe, I think, that last sentence? It com- 
pletely crushed Mrs. Badgery for the moment. I heard the crape 
ments rustling away from the door; I heard the muffled groans going 

ly down the stairs again. 

In due course of time, I also deseended to the ground-floor. Had Mrs. 
Badgery really left the premises? I looked into the front parlour— 
empty. Back parlour—empty. Any other room on the ground-floor? 
Yes ; a long room at the end of the passage. The door was closed. I 
opened it cautiously, and peeped in. A faint scream, and a smack of 
two distractedly-clasped hands saluted my appearance. There she was, 
again on the camp-stool, again sitting exactly in the middle of the 
floor. 


“ Don’t, don’t look in, in that way !”’ cried Mrs. Badgery, wringing her 
hands. “I could bear it in any other room, but I can’t bear it in this. 
Every Monday morning I looked out the things for the wash in this 
room. He was difficult to please about his linen; the washerwoman 
never put starch enough into bis collars to satisfy him. Ob, how often 
and often hes be Str bene th beaks, Si ae pepped rene now ; 
and said, in his amusing way, ‘ More starch!’ ¢h, how droll he always 











“Mr. Badgery and myself were the last tenants who inhabited this 


was—how very, very droll in this dear little back room!” 
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I said nothing. The situation had now got beyond words, I stood 
with the door in my hand, looking down the passage towards the garden, 
and waiting doggedly for Mrs. Badgery to go out. My plan succeeded. 
She rose, sighed, shut up the camp-stool, stalked along the passage, 
paused on the hall mat, said to herself, “ Sweet, sweet spot!” descended 
the steps, groaned along the gravel-walk, and disappeared from view at 
last through the garden-door. 

* Let ber in again at your peril,” said I to the woman who kept the 
house. She curtseyed and trembled. I left the premises, satisfied with 
my own conduct uader 7 trying circumstances, delusively convinced 
also that I had done with Mrs. Badgery. . 

The next day | sent in the furniture. The most unprotected object on 
the face of this earth is a house when the furniture is going in. The doors 
must be kept open ; and employ as many servants as you may, nobody | 
can be depended on as a domestic sentry so long as the van is at the gate. | 
The confusion of “ moving in” Gemeralion the steadiest disposition, and | 
there is no such thing as a properly-guarded post from the top of the house | 
to the bottom. How the invasion was managed, how the surprise was 
effected, I know not ; but it is certainly the fact, that when my furniture 
went in, the inevitable Mrs. Badgery went in along with it. 

I have some very choice engravings, after the old masters ; and I was 
first awakened to a consciousness of Mrs. Badgery’s presence in the house | 
while I was banging up my post impression of Titan’s Venus over the 
front parlour fire-place. “ Not there! ”’ cried the muffled voice implor- | 
ingly. “ His portrait used to hang there. Oh, what a print—whata 
dreadful, dreadful print to put where Ais dear portrait used to be!’ 1 
turned round in a fury. There she was, still muffled up in crape, still 
carrying her abominable camp-stool. Before I could say a word in re- 
monstrance, six men in green baize aprons staggered in with my sideboard, 
and Mrs. aa ae disappeared. Had they trampled her under 
foot, or crashed her in the doorway? Though not an inhuman man by 
nature, I asked myself those questions quite composedly. 

No very long time elas: before they were practically answered in 
the negative by the reappearance of Mrs. Badgery herself, in a perfectly 
unruffied condition of chronic grief. In the course of the day | had my 
toes trodden on, I was knocked about by my own furniture, the six men 
in baize aprons dropped all sorts of small articles over me in going up 
and down stairs ; but Mrs. Badgery escaped unscathed. Every time I 
thought she had been turned out of the house she proved, on the contra- 
ry, to be groaning close behind me. She wept over Mr. Badgery’s me- 

ia every room, perfectly undisturbed to the last, by the chaotic 
confusion of moving in. [I am not sure, but I think she brought a tin 
box of sandwiches with her, and celebrated a tearful pic-nic of her own 
in the groves of my front garden. I say I am not cure of this ; but I am 
pees certain that I never entirely got rid of her all day; and I 
now to my cost that she insisted on making me as well acquainted with 
Mr. Badgery’s favourite notions and habits as 1 am with my own. It may 
interest the reader if I report that my taste in carpets is not equal to Mr. 
Badgery’s ; that my ideas on the subject of servants’ wages are not so 
generous as Mr. Badgery’s ; and that I ignorantly persisted in placing a 
sofa in the position which Mr. Badgery, in his time, considered to be par- 
ticularly fitted for an arm-chair. I could go nowhere, look nowhere, do 
nothing, say nothing, all that day, without bringing the widowed incubus 
in pe crape nts down upon me immediately. I tried civil remon- 
I tried rade speeches, I tried sulky silence—nothing had the 
least effect on her. The memory of Mr. Badgery was the shield of proof 
with which she warded off my fiercest attacks. Now till the last article 
of furniture had been moved in, did I lose sight of her; and even then 
she had not really left the house. One of my six men in green baize 
aprons routed ber out of the back-garden area, where she was telling 4 
servants, with floods of tears, of Mr. Bad,ery’s virtuous strictness wit 
housemaid in the matter of followers. My admirable man in green 

courageously saw her out, and shut the en-door after her. I 
gave him half-a crown on the spot ; and if anything happens to him, I 
am ready to make the future prosperity of his fatherless family my own 
peculiar care. 

The next day was Sunday. I attended morning service at my new 
rish church. A popular preacher had been announced, and the building 
was crowded. I advanced a little way up the nave, and looked to my 
right, and saw no room. Before I could look to my left, I felt a hand 

persuasively on my arm. I turned round—and there was Mrs. Bad- 
£7: with her ~door open, solemaly beckoning me in. The crowd 
closed up me; eyes of a dozen members of the congrega- 
tion, at were fixed on me. I had no choice but to save 


Ee 


and dreadful invitation. There was a vacant next to 
the door of the pew. I tried to drop into it, but Mrs. sto 
“ His seat,” she whi and signed to m 
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Danube in a few flat-boats before daybreak, fortunately with no further 
casualty than the drowning of one horse, whose burial service has been 
celebrated in the strongest oaths of the Turkish language. We have 
landed without opposition ; and should we not be surprised by any out- 
post of the enemy, we are fn a highly ‘avourable position for taking our 
share in the combined attack. 

Victor de Rohan has been attached for the occasion to our Command- 
er’s staff. He is accompanied by a swarthy, powerful man, mounted on 
a game-looking bay mare, the only charger of that sex present on the 
field. This worthy goes by the name of Ali Mesrour, and is by birth a 
Beloochee : fighting has been his trade for more than twenty years, and 
he has literally fought his way all over the East, till he found himself a 
sort of henchman to Omar Pasha on the banks of the Danube. He has 
accompanied De Rohan here from head quarters, and sits on his mare by 
the Hungarian’s side, grim and unmoved, as becomes a veteran warrior. 
There is charlatanism in all trades. It is the affectation of the young 
soldier to be excited, keen, volatile, and jocose, while the older hand 


thinks it right to assume an air of knowing calmness, just dashed with a} 


touch of sardonic humour. We are situated in a hollow, where we are 
completely hidden from the surrounding district : the river guards our 
rear and one of our flanks ; a strong picket is under arms in our front, and 
beyond it a few vedettes, themselves unseen, are peeping over the emi- 
nence before them. Our main body are dismounted, but the men are pre- 
pared to “ stand to their horses” at a moment’s notice, and all noise is 
strictly forbidden in the ranks. If we are surprised by a sufficiently 
strong force we shall be cut to pieces, for we have no retreat; if we 
can remain undiscovered for another hour or so, the game will be in our 
own bands. 

Iskender Bey is in Paradise. This is what he lives for; and to-day, he 
thinks, will see him a pasha or & corpse. 

“ Tergiman,”’ he whi to me, whilst his sides shake and Mis eyes 
kindle with mirth, “ how little they think who is their neighbour. And 
the landing, Tergiman! the landing! the only place for miles where we 
could have accomplished it, and they had not even a sentry there. Oh, 
it is the best joke!” And Iskender dismounts from his horse, to enjoy 
his laugh in comfort, while his swollen veins and bloodshot eyes be- 
token the severity of the internal convulsion, all the more powertul that 
he must not have it out in louder tones. 

“ Another hour of this, at least,” observes Victor, as he lights a large 
cigar, and hands another to the commandant, and a third to myself, “ one 
more hour, Egerton, and then comes our chance. You have got a picked 
body of men to-day, Effendi!’ he observes to the Bey; “and not the 
worst of the horses.” 

“They are my own children to-day, Count,” answers Iskender, with 
sparkling eyes. “There are not too many of the brood left ; but the 
chickeas are game to the backbone. What say you, Ali? These fel- 
lows are better stuff than your Arabs that you make such a talk 
about. 

The Beloochee smiles grimly, and pats his mare on the neck. 

* When the sun is low,” he answers, “I shail say what 1 think ; mean- 
while work, and not talk, is before us. The Arab is no bad warrior, 
Effendi, on the fourth day, when the barley is exhausted, and there is no 
water in the skins.’’ 

Iskender laughs, and points to the Danube. “There is water enough 
there,”’ he says, “ for the whole cavalry of the Padisba, Egyptian goarcs, 
and all, Pah! don’t talk of water, I hate the very name ot it. andy 


is the liquor for a soldier—brandy and blood. Count de Rohan, your | blood 


= “1 don’t fight upon water, I'll answer for it.” 
“ You know our proverb, Effendi,” replies Victor, ‘ The hussar’s horse 
drinks wine.’ But the rain is coming on heavier,” he adds, | up 
at the clouds ; “ we shall have water enough to satisfy even a true Mus- 
sulman like Ali, presently. How slow the time passes. May I not go 
forward and reconnoitre *”’ 

The permission is willingly granted; and as my office is to-day a 


sinecure, I creep forward with Victor beyond our advanced posts, to a| and 


small knoll, from which, without being seen, we can obtain a command- 
ee of the surrounding country. 

here is a flat extent in tront of us, admirably adapted for the opera- 
tions of cavalry ; and a slight eminence covered with brushwood, which 
will conceal our movements for nearly half a mile farther. 

“ The fools!” w Victor ; * if they had lined the copse with rifle- 
men, they might have bothered us sadly as we advanced.” 

“ do you know they have ngt?’’ I whisper in reply ; “ not a man 
could we see from here ; and their great coats are exactly the colour of 
the soil in this country.” 
of bustards feeding in security on the plain. 
“ Not one of those birds would remain a second,” says he, “ if there were 


fingers as he speaks. “Now I can crush them. The column will advance 
at a trot— March !’”’ 

Rapidly we clear the space that intervenes between our former posi- 
tion and the retreating columns of the enemy—now to sweep down with 
our handful of cavalry on their flank, and complete the victory that has 
been so gallantly begun! For the first time the enemy appears aware 
of our proximity. A large body of cavalry moves up at ra to in- 
tercept us. We can see their commander waving his sw gi 
his orders to his men; their namber is far greater than our own, 
Iskender is now indeed in his glory. 

“ Form line!’’ he shouts in a voice of thunder, as he draws his glitter- 
ing sabre and shakes it above his head. “Advance at a lop !— 
charge ! !”’ 

Victor de Rohan is on one side of him, the Beloochee and myself on 
the other ; the wildest blood and the best horses in Turkey at our backs : 
and down we go like the whirlwind, with the shout of ‘ Allah! Allah!” 
surging in our ears, lances couched and pennons fluttering, the maddened 
chargers thundering at their epeed, and the life-blood mounting to the 
brain in the fierce ecs of delirious moment. 

I am a man of peace, knows! What have I todo with the folly 
of ambition—the tinsel and the glare and the false enthusiasm of war? 
And yet, with steel in his and and a good horse between his knees, a 
man may well be excused for deeming such a moment as this worth many 
a year of peaceful life and homely duties. Alas! alas! is it all vanity? 
is cui bono the sum and the end of everything? Who knows? And yet 
it was glorious while it lasted ! 

Long ere we reach them, the Russian cavalry wavers and hesitates. 
Their commander gallops nobly to the front. 1 can see him now, with 
his high chivalrous features, and long, fair moustache waving in the 
breeze. He gesticulates wildly to his men, and @ squadron or two seem 
inclined to follow the example of their gallant leader. In vain: we are 
upon them even now in their confusion, and we roll them over, man and 
horse, with the very impetus of our charge. Lance-thrust and sabre-cut, 
stab and blow and ringing pistol-shot, make short work of the enemy. 
“ Allah! Allah !”’ shout our maddened troopers, and they give and take 
no quarter. The fair-haired Colonel still fights gallantly on. Hopeless 
as it is, he strives to rally his men—a gentleman and a soldier to the last. 
My comrade, the Beloochee, has his eye on him. They meet in the mélée, 
The Colonel deals a furious blow at his enemy with his long sabre, but 
the supple Asiatic crouches on his mare’s neck, and wheels the well- 
trained animal at the same instant with his heel. His curved blade glit- 
ters for a moment in the sun. It seems to pass without tance 
the air ; then the fair moustache is dabbled all in blood, and the Colonel’s 
horse gallops masterless from the field. 

Victor de Rohan fights like a very Paladin, and even I feel the ac- 
cursed spirit rising in my heart. The Russian cavalry are scattered like 
chaff before the wind. Their disorganized masses ride in upon their own 
infantry, who are vainly endeavouring to form with some re; ee 
The retreat becomes a rout, and our Turkish troopers fly like hell- 
to the pursuit. 

How might a reserve have turned the tables then! What a bitter les 
son might bave been taught us by a few squadrons of veteran cavalry, 
kept in hand by a cool and resolute officer. In vain Iskender rides and 
curses and gesticulates ; be is himself more than half inclined to follow 
the example of his men. In vain the Beloochee entreats and argues, and 
even strikes the refractory with the flat of his sabre : our men have tasted 
, and are no longer under control. One regiment of Russian infan- 
try, supported by a few hussars and a field-piece, are still endeavouring 
to cover the retreat. 

* De Rohan,” exclaims Iskender, while the foam gathers on his lip and 
his features work with excitement, “ I must have that gun! Forward, and 
follow me!” 

We place ourselves at the head of two equadrons of the flower of our 
cavalry ; veterans are they, well seasoned in all the artifices of war, 
“own children” —so he delights to call them—to their chi The 
Beloochee has also succeeded in rallying a few stragglers ; and orfte more 
we rush to the attack. 

The Russian regiment, however, is well commanded, and does its dat 
admirably. The t field ap opens on us as we advance, and a well- 
directed volley, delivered when we are within a few paces, checks us at 
the instant we are upon them. I can heur the Russian officer encourag- 
ing his men. 

“* Well done, my children,” says he, with the utmost sung froid—“ once 
more like that will be enough.” 

Several of our saddles are emptied, and Iskender be; 

“ Dogs!’ he shouts, grinding his teeth, and 
—* dogs! I will be amongst you yet. 


gins to curse. 


to b over a| a single man in the c Zo Bee onb dae inh Anew base ont Co. wind Meantime, the Russian hussars have been reinforced, and are now ca- 
hassock, and that I knocked down all Badgery’s dev books | of all that brushwood? and the bustard, either by scent or ing, can| pable of showing a front. They threaten our flank, and we are forced to 
before I succeeded in passing between her and the front of the She | detect the presence of a human being as as a deer. But| tura our attention to this new foe. The infantry hold their ground man- 
cried uninterruptedly through the service ; com: herself when it was | see ; the mist is clearing from the Danube. It caunot but begin soon.’’ | fully, and Iskender, wheeling his men, rushes furiously upon the compa- 
over; and began to tell me what Mr. Badgery’s opinions had been on| Sure enough the mist was rolling heavily away from the broad, yellow | ratively fresh regiment of hussars with his tired horses. The Beloochee 
points of abstract theology. Fortunately there was great confusion and | surface of the river ; already we could descry the towers and walls and myeelf are still abreast. Despite of a galling fire poured in by the 
crowding at the door of the church ; and I escaped, at the hazard of my | Roustchouk, looming large, like some enchanted keep, above the waters. nay coun flank, the men advanced readily to the attack. We 
life, by running round the back Sees. See Gotan The rain, too, was clearing off, and a bit of blue sky was visible above | are withia six horses’ lengths of the bussare. I am setting my teeth and 
between the services alone in the fields, being de from going home | our heads. In a few minutes the sun shone forth cheeringly, and a lark | nerving my muscles for the encounter, which must be fought out hand to 
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Monday came. I y my servants to let no lady in deep | as the boom of a cannon smote heavily on our ears ; and we knew that,| covers himself, goes down once more, rolls over me, aud lies prostrate, 
eae noe T ee eee After | for to-day, the work of death had at last begun. targa tw I disentangle myself from the saddle, and rise, 
that, fee tolerably secure, I occupied myself in arranging my books| The mist rose like a curtain ; and the whole attack was now visible | looking wildly about me. One ght, but I 
and prints. I had pursued this employment much more 
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down to look 
crape veil. “Sweet, sweet spot !’”’ said the maf- 
straight into my by through the ont The 
groans wed, and the name of Mr. Badgery was atively 

before I could recover myself sufficiently to retreat to the 


Wednesday is the on which I am writing this narrative. It is not 
twelve o’clock yet, there is every probability that some new form of 
sentimental persecution is in store for me before the evening. Thus far, 
these lines contain a perfectly true statement of Mra, Badgery’s conduct 
towards me since I entered on the possession of my house and her shrine. 


had 
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circumstances to defend himself? I can’t keep a d 
ready to fly at Mrs. Badgery. I can’t charge her at a police-court ith 
being oppressively fond of the house in which her husband died, lean’t 


set mantraps for a woman, or prosecute a weeping widow as a trespasser 
anda nuisance. I am helplessly involved in the unrelaxing folds of Mrs. 
Badgery’s crape veil. Surely there was no e ration in my language 


when I said that I was a sufferer under a perfectly new grievance! Can 
anybody advise me? Has anybody had even the faintest and remotest 
ex nee of the peculiar form of persecution under which I am now suf- 
tering? If nobody has, is there any legal gentleman in the united king- 
dom who can answer the all-important question which appears at the 
head of this narrative? I began by asking that question because it was 
uppermost in my mind. It is uppermost ta my mind still, and I there- 
fore beg leave to conclude cae! by asking it again : 

Is there any law in Eng which will protect me trom Mrs, Badgery ? 


Lcemninmas:comeeeeeal 


THE INTERPRETER. 
CHAPTER XVII.—* ’SKENDER BEY.” 


The old lion is sober enough now. What a headache he ought to have 
after all that brandy yesterday : but the prospect of fighting always pats 
Iskender Bey to rights, and today he will bave a bellyfal, or we are 
much mistaken. At the head, in the rear, on the flanks of his emall force 
the flery Pole seems to have eyes and ears for every trooper under his 
command. The morning is dark and cloudy; a small drizzling raio 





is falling, and effectually assists our manceuvres. We have crossed the 


the river, crowded with infantry, whose muskets and accoutrements glit- 
tered in the fitful sunlight, loaded to the water’s edge. It was frightful 
to think of the effect a round-shot might have on one of those crazy shal- 
lops, with its living freight. The Russian batteries, well and promptly 
served, were playing furiously on the river; but their range was too 
high gah the lacs chawer walensh heomlonty over the bento’ al the ab 
- = aldbnincdnmnal totanlin sok Geeotaeione 
ying to o er ‘ w. 
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created much annoyance and confusion, Victor’s eye lightened as he 
puffed at his cigar with an assumed sang froid which it was easy to see he 


did not feel. 

“ The old lion wont here long,’’ he whispered to me ; “ look back 
at him now, Vere. I you so; there they go—‘ boots and saddles.’ 
We too shall be at it in ten minutes. Vive la guerre /”” 

As he spoke, the trumpet rung out the order to “ mount.” Conceal- 
ment was no necessary, and we rushed back to our horses. and 
placed ourselves on either side of our commander, ready to execute 
whatever orders he might choose to give. 

Iskender Bey was now cool as if on parade ; nay, considerably cooler : 
for the rehearsal was more apt to excite his feelings than the play itself. 
de gay opens Once more be halted the brush- 


quicker ander 

uniform, he ap wholly unmoved by the stake he had to play 

t was but the calm before the hurricane. 
From our new position we could see the boats of our comrades rapidly 
nearing the shore. Iskender, his bridle hanging over his mutilated arm, 
peat ob ap ee ae eager gaze. It was 
t. ith a thrilling cheer, the Turkish infantry 
i rushed on, stormed the Rus- 


good-b intercessor 

Pasha’s tent, led them on, waving his sword, 
shesn with a gaitentey 

But the Russian redoubts were well manned, and a strong body of in- 
pom deg es yoy Lm. pe a few hundred paces in their rear ; the 
guns pressed, and the cannonade was terrible. Down 
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‘ iment— Albanians are they, wild and lawless robbers of the 
hills he sweeps everything before him. The redoubts are carried 
with a cheer, the gunners beyoneted, the heavy field-pieces turned on 
their former masters, and the Russian columa shakes, wavers, and gives 
way. The glass trembles in Iskender’s hand; his eye glares, and the 
veins of his forehead begin to swell: for him too the moment has come. 

“Count de Rohan,” says he, while he shuts up his glass like a man 


who now sees his way clearly before him, “ bring up the rearguard. Ter- 
giman! I have got them /ere in my hand!” and he clasps the mutilated 


than an | from our post. A few flats were putting off from the Bulgarian side of | do 


redoubts, where those unwelcome visitors | sickness 





refuses to support my wei 
not know that my ankle-bone is broken 
cannot walk three yards to save my life. A 
me and knocks me down once more. I canno’ 
look I have just had has shown me our own cavalry re’ » probably 
obtain reinforcements, The Russian hussars are bet 
whilst the desultory firing on my me 
rolling away far into Wallachia. t all this is dim and indistinct. 
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“ Quarter, comrade ! quarter !”’ I shouted as loudly as my failing voice 
would suffer me. “ I have a letter from your officer. Here it is.’ 
* Osmaanii *” inquired the Cossack, once more raising his arm to strike. 
— to think how quickly that steel lance-head might be buried 
m, iy. 


for mercy proper 
siderably the humanity of my first acquaintance, whose eyes I could see 
as he were selecting such accoutre- 


sel 
as he thought would suit his own taste. 
The officer, who ooh, antl aan onan ied by an es- 
cort, fortunately German, and 1 eloquently to him in that 
He started at the superscription of the 8 ’ 


the history of the uafortunate spy, and he passed his gloved hand over 
hs face as though to conceal his emotion. 

* You are English?’ he observed rapidly, and looking uneasily over 
his shoulder at the same time. “ We do not kill our Eaglish prisoners, 
barbarians as you choose to think us; but to the Turk we give no quar- 
ter. Put him on a borse,” he added aly Ay captor, who kept 
ay near: “do not ill-teeat him, but bring him safely along 
with you. If he tries to escape, blow his brains out. As for that ras- 
ee eee & ae Beloochee, “ put a lance through him forth- 
wil 


A happy thought struck me. I determined to make an effort for Ali. 
“ Excellence,” I pleaded, “ spare him, he is my servant.” 

The Russian oliver paused. “Is he not a Turk?” he asked sternly. 
tenn Lote be ta net,” I veglie’. “ He is my servant, and an Eog- 
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If ever a lie was justifiable, it was on the present occasion : I trust 
this white one may not be laid to my charge. 

“ Bring them both on,” said the Russian, still glancing anxiously to 
his rear. “ Lieutenant Dolwitz, look to the Keep your men to- 
gether, move on rapidly. This is the Devil’s own business, and our 
people are in full retreat.” All this, though spoken in Rassian, I was 
able to understand ; nor did the hurried manner in which the great man 

loped off shake my impression that he still dreaded a vision of Isken- 
er Bey and his band of heroes thundering on his track. : 

I was placed on an active little Cossack —. The Beloochee’s wrist 
was tied to mine, and he was forced to walk or rather run by my side ; 
whenever he flagged, a poke from the butt end of a lance admonished 
him to mend his pace, and a Russian curse fell harmlessly on his ear. 
Still he preserved his dignity through it all; and so we _ on- 
wards into Wallachia, and meditated on the chances of war and the 
changes that a day may bring forth. 


CHAPTER XVIIIL—THE BELOOCHE. 

The pursuit was fast and furious. After crossing such a river as the 
Danube, in the teeth of afar superior force and under a heavy fire— 
after carrying the Russian redoubts with the bayonet, and driving their 
main body back upon its reserve, the Turkish troops, flashed and wild 
with victory, were not to be stopped by any soldiers on earth. 

Iskender’s charge had completely scattered the devoted body that had 
so gallantly interposed to cover the retreat of their comrades, and a total 
rout of the Russian forces was the result. The plaias of Wallachia were 
a strewed with dismounted guns, broken ambulance waggons, 
tumbrils, ammunition carts, dead and dying, whilst the fierce Moslem 
urged his hot pursuit. Straggler after straggler, reeking with haste and 
all agape with fear, reached the astonished town of Bucharest, and the 
reports in that pleasure-seeking capital were, as may well be imagined, 
of the most bewildering and contradictory description. 

Many a frightfal scene was witnessed by the terrified Wallachian pea- 
sant, as fugitive after fugitive was overtaken, struck down and butch- 
ered by the dread pursuers. Nay, women and children were not spared 
in the general slaughter ; and the hideous practice of refusing “ quarter,’’ 
which has so long existed between the Turkish and Russian armies, now 
bore ghastly fruit. 

A — falls exhausted in a cart which contains some Russian 
wounded, and a woman belonging to their regiment. Its comrade 
vainly struggles to draw them through the slough in which they are fast. 
Half-a-dozen Turkish troopers are on their track, urging those game lit- 
tle horses to their speed, and escape is hopeless. 

Helpless and mutilated, the poor fellows abandon themselves to their 
fate. The Turks ride in and make short work of them, the Moscov dying 
with a stolid grim apathy peculiar to himself and his natural foe. The 
woman alone shows energy and quickness in her efforts to preserve her 
child. She covers the baby over with the straw at the bottom of the 
cart ; wounded as she is in the confusion, and with an arm broken, she 
seeks to divert the attention of ber ruthlesscaptors. Satisfied with their 
butchery, they are about to ride on in search of fresh victims, and the 
mother’s heart leaps to think that she has saved her darling. But the 
baby cries in its comfortless nest ; quick as thought, a Tarkish trooper 
buries his lance amongst the straw, and withdraws the steel head and 
gaudy pennov, reeking with innocent blood. The mother’s shriek flies 
straight to Heaven. Shall the curse she invokes on that ruthless brate 
fall back unheard? Ride on, man of blood—ride on, to burn and ravage 
and slay ; and when the charge hath swept over thee, and the field is 
lost, and thou art ing out thy life-blevd on the plain, think of that 
murdered child, and die like a dog in thy despair! 

By a route nearly parallel with the line of flight, but wandering 
through unfrequented district with which the Cossacks seem well ac- 
quainted, the Beloochee and myself proceed towards our captivity. We 
have ample leisure to examine our guards, those far-famed Cossacks of 
whom warriors hear so much and see so littlke—the best scouts and fora- 
gers known, hardy, rapid, and enduring, the very eyes and ears of an 
army, and for every purpose except fighting unrivalled by any light ca- 
valry in the world. My original captor, who still clings to me with a 
most unwelcome fondness, is no bad specimen of his class. He is mounted 
ona shaggy pony, that at first sight seems completely buried even under 
the middle-sized man it carries, but with a lean, good head, and wiry 
limbs that denote speed and endurance, when put to the test. In a snaffle 
bridle, and with its head up, the little animal goes with a jerking, spring- 
ing motion, not the least impaired by its day’s work, and the fact that it 
has now been without food for nearly twenty-four hours. Its master, the 
same who keeps his smal! bright eye so constantly fastened upon his pri- 
soners, is a man of middle height, strong, and sinewy, with a bushy 
red beard and huge moustache. His dress consists of enormously loose trou- 
ser, a8 are ee and high leathern shako ; and he sits with his 

o. Hisarms are a short sabre, very blunt, and useless, 
and a long lance, with which he delights to do effective service against a 
fallen foe. He has placed the Beloochee between himself and me ; it 
seems that he somewhat mistrusts my companion, but considers myself, a 
‘wounded man on one of their own horses, safe from any attempt at escape. 
The Beloochee, notwithstanding that every word calls down a thwack 
upon his pate (wounded as it is by the sabre-cut which stunned him) from 
the shaft of a lance, bazards an ion, every now and then, in Tur- 
kish. It is satisfactory to find that our ians are totally ignorant of 
that language. I remark, too, that Ali listens anxiously at every halt, 
and apparently satisfied with what he hears, though I for my 
can discera nothing, walks on in a cheerful frame of mind, which I attribute 
entirely to his Moslem stoicism. His conversation towards dusk consists 
entirely of curses upon his captors ; and these worthies, judging of its 
tenor the sound, and patbizing doubtless with the relief thus 

cease to belabour him for his remarks. 

At nightfall the rain came on agair. as in the morning ; and at length 
it grew pitch dark, just as we entered. a defile, on one side of which was a 
steep with short brushwood, and on the other a wood of 
young oaks nearly impenetrable. 


I felt the Beloochee’s wrist press mine with an energy that must mean 


something. 

- Abe you in pain?” he whispered in Turkish, adding a loud and vo- 
luble curse upon the Giaour, much out of unison with his British charac- 
ter, bat which was doubtless mistaken for a round English oath. 

“Not much,” I replied in the same language, “ but sick and faint 
at times.” 

“Can you roll off your horse, and down the bank on your left ?”’ he ad- 
ded, hurriedly. “If you can, I can save you.” 

woe replied : “ how can I move a step with a ball in my 


ank! 
“Silence !” interposed the Cossack, with a bang over the Beloochee’s 


shoulders. 
“Both or none,” wh the latter after a few seconds’ interval ; 


“ do exactly as I tell you.” 
« Agreed,” I replied, and waited anxiously for the result. 


ting wet through. To his hardy frame such a soak- 
ing could scarcely be called an inconvenience ; 
longing for a pipe, and the tobacco-bag he had taken from Ali was fortu- 
nately not emptied. As he stopped to fill and light his short silver- 
the spoil of some fallen foe, the troopers in onr rear 
some ten paces bebind the rest, and the night 
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I bad fortunately presence of mind to restrain my own horse, and catch 
the Comack’s by the bridle ; the in front rode on. 
Ali rose from the ground. “The knife,” he whispered hoarsely ; “ the 


Once, twice, he passed it through that prostrate body. “Throw your- 
seit of,” he exclaimed ; let the koeses gor Roll down that bank, aad we 


af2 saved !”” 
a man who know she has but one chance. 


wi 
. by my side. 
” said he; “they are riding back to look for us. No horse 





on earth but one can creep down that precipice ; lie still, If the moon 
does not come out, we are saved.” 

Moments of dreadful suspense followed.' |We could hear the Cossacks 
shouting to each other above, and their savage yeil when they discovered 
their slain comrade smote wildly on our ears, Again I w the Beloo- 
chee to fly—why should he wait to die with me? I could scarcely crawl, 
and a cold sickness came on at intervals that unnerved me — 

To all my entreaties he made but one reply, “ Bakaloum ” (We shall 
see), “ it is our destiny. There is but one Allah !” 

The Cossacks’ shouts became fainter and fainter. They seemed to have 
divided in search of their late prey. The moon, too struggled out fitfully. 
It was a wild scene. 

The Beloochee whistled—a low, peculiar whistle, like the cry ofa 
hawk. He listened attentively ; again he repeated that prol d, wail- 
ing note. A faint neigh answered it from the darkness, and we ‘heard the 
tread of a horse’s hoofs approaching at a trot. 

“Tt is Zuleika,” he observed, quietly ; “ there is but one Allah !” 

A loose horse, with saddle and bridle, trotted up to my companion, and 
laid its head against his bosom. Stern as he was, he caressed it as a mo- 
ther fondles a child. It washis famous bay mare, “ the treasure of his 
heart,” “ the corner of his liver,”’—for by such endearing epithets he ad- 
dressed her,—and now he felt indeed that he was saved. 


night- 





“ Moant,” he said, * in the name of the Prophet. I know exactly where | 


we are. Zuleika has the wings of the wind ; she laughs to scorn the heavy 
steeds of the Giaour ; they swallow the dust thrown up by her hoofs, and 
Zaleika bounds from them like the gazelle. Oh, jhanum /—oh, my soul !"’ 
Once more he caressed her, and the mare seemed well worthy of his affec- 
tion; she returned it by rubbing her head against him with a low 
neigh. 

I was soon in the saddle, with Beloochee walking by myside. His iron 
frame seemed to acknowledge no fatigue. Once I suggested that the mare 


should carry double, and hazarded an opinion that by reducing the pace | 


we might fairly increase the burden. The remark well-nigh cost me the 
loss of my preserver’s friendship. 

“ Zuleika,” he exclaimed, with cold dignity, “ Zuleika requires no such 
consideration. She is not like the gross horse of the Frank, who sinks and 
snorts, and struggles and fails, under his heavy burden. She would ste 
lightly as a deer ander three such men as we are. No, light of my eyes,” 
he added, smoothing down the thin silky mane of his favourite, “ I will 
walk by thee and ,caress thee, and feast my eyes on thy star-like beauty. 
Should the Giaour be on our track, I will mount thee with the Tergyman, 
and we will show him the mettle of a real daughter of the desert—my 
rose, my precious one !’’ 

She was, indeed, a high-bred looking animal, although from her great 
strength in small compass she appeared less speedy than she really was. 
Her colour was a rich dark bay, without a single white hair. Her crest 
was high and firm as that of a horse ; and her lean, long head and expres- 
sive countenance showed the ancestry by which her doting master set 
such store, Though the skin that covered those iron muscles so loosely 
was soft and supple as satin, she carried no flesh, and her deep ribs might 
almost be counted by the eye. Long in her quarters, with legs of iron 
and immense power in her back and loins, she walked with an elastic, 
springy gait, sach as even my own Injour could not have emulated. She 
was of the highest breed in the desert, and as superior to other horses as 
the deer is to the donkey. I wondered how my friend had obtained pos- 
session of her; and as we plodded on, the Beloochee, who had recovered 
his good humoar, walking by my side, condescended to inform me of 
the process by which the invaluable Zuleika had become his own. 

“Tergyman!” said he, “I have journeyed through many lands, and 
with the exception, of your country—the island of storms and snows—I 
have seen the whole world.* Ia my own land the mountains are high 
and rugged, the wiaters cold and boisterous ; it rears men brave and pow- 
erful as Rustam, but we must look elsewhere for horses. Zuleika, you per- 
ceive, is from the desert: ‘The nearer the sun, the nobler the steed.’ 
She was bred in the tent of a scheik, and as a foal she carried on her 
back only such children as had a chief's blood in their veins, 

“From my youth up I have been a man of war, Effendi, and the word 
of command has been more familiar to my lips than the blessed maxims 
of the Propbet ; but the time will come when I too shall be obliged to 
cross the narrow bridge that the a! of hell. And if my naked 
feet have no better protection from its red-hot surface than deeds of arms 
and blood-stained victories, woe to me for ever! I shall assuredly fall 
headlong into the depths of fire. 

“ Therefore I bethought me of a pilgrimage to Mecca, for he is indeed 
a true believer who has seen with bis own eyes the shrine of the Blessed 
Prophet. Many and long were the days I passed under the burning sun 
of the desert, wearisome and slow was the march of the caravan, My 
jaded camel was without water. I said in my soul, ‘ It is my destiny to 
die.’ Far behind the long array, almost out of hearing of their bella, 
my beast dragged his weary steps, I quitted his back and led him till 
he fell. No sooner was he down than the vultures gathered screaming 
around him, though not a k bad I seen for hours 
Then I beheld a small cloud far off on the horizon ; it was but the size 
of one of these herdsmen’s cottages, but black as the raven, and it ad- 
vanced more rapidly than a body of horsemen. Ere I looked again it 
seemed to reach the heavens, the skies became dark as night, columns of 
sand whirled around me, and I knew the simoom was upon us and it was 
time to die. 

“ How long I lay there I know not. When I 
ness, the caravan had disappeared, my camel was already 
bones by the birds of prey, my mouth and nostrils were full of sand. 
Nearly suffocated, faint and helpless, it was some time ere I was aware of 
an Arab man standing over me, and looking on my pitiable condi- 
tion with an air of kindness and — 

“*My brother,’ he said, ‘Allah has delivered thee into my hand. 
Mount, and go with me.’ 

“ He gave me water from a skin, he put me on his own horse till we 
were joined by his tribe ; I went with him to his tents, and I became to 
him as a bro’ . for he had saved me at my need. 


sword. Rich was he too, and powerful ; but of all his wives and children, 
camels, horses, and riches, he had two treasures that he valued hi 
than the pearl of Solomon—his bay mare and his daughter Zuleika.”’ 
The Beloochee’s voice trembled, and he paused. For a few seconds he 
istened as if to satisfy himself that the enemy were not on our track, 
and then nerving himself like a man about to suffer pain, and looking far 
into the darkness, he proceeded— 
“T saw ber day after day in her father’s tent. Soon I longed for her 
~~ - and gentle voice as we long for the evening bresze after the 
heat of the day. At last I watched her dark eyes as we watch 
the guiding star by night in the desert. To the Scheik I was as a brother. 
I was free to come 
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* This 1s a common idea amongst Orientals when they have done Mecca and 
seen a greater part of Asia Minor. 

+ An Arab maxim, from which they are studious not to depart; their idea 
being that a horse’s worst is from three to four; during which 
pm by hE ee te ee 4. 
work; , $a , “a horse's ‘oodness goes mouth.” ve 
cousidered matare * , 


| The speck had become larger and darker now, and I caught the gleam of 
a lance in the — sun. Our pursuer must be nearing us; my horse 
too began to flag, for I had ridden fiercely, and he carried myself and my 
bride. Nevertheless, we gallo steadily on, 
“Once more I looked back. The object was distinct enoagh now ; it was 
a horseman, going at speed. Allah be praised! there was but one. Zu- 
| leika turned pale and trembled—my lily seemed to fade on my bosom. 
Effendi, I had resolved what to do.” 
| 


—— ee 
THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS. 

The much-talked-of interview of the Emperor of the French and the 
Emperor of All the Russias, the banquets, the /éfes, the illuminations of 
| Stuttgardt, the private conferences of the two Sovereigns, are over, 

Louis Napoleon has returned to the Camp at Chalon-sur-Marne, where he 
is teaching the French army that with it lies for the present the destinies 
| of France ; while the Czar continues his progress among the minor Courts 
of Germany, to subdue them more and more to Russian influence, and so 
make them more and more hateful and detestable to Germany. ‘There 
is as little chance of any great political alliance springing from the in- 
tercourse of the two Monarchs, as there did from the glittering Embassy 
| of M. de Morny to St. Petersburg. 
| The truth is that neither the real interests of the two countries nor the 
personal dispositions of the two Courts accord. Russia, as a State, never 
deals with other States (England perbaps excepted) on terms of equality 
| and frankness. She seeks tools, accessories, and confederates, not allies 
| and friends, in Continental Europe. Her réle is that of the enemy and 
| and conqueror of Revolutions; while France, even under the Empire, 
| professes to represent the great principles of 1789, which are as hateful 
| now as then to the pretensions of Divine Right on which repose the older 
| and worse despotisms of Europe. 

Inestimable as liberty is, injurious as is the Imperial system of the 
| Bonapartes to national life and to most things that make nations really 
| great, still it is something very different in its origin, very different, 
| in its results, its aspirations, and its prospects, from that leaden, op 
| sive, and purely selfish Autocracy which rules Russia, and seeks to go- 





P | vern the world. France is a nation of noble, generous, accomplished, and 


| Spiritual men, full of hope for themselves and the world, who, though they 
| may for a time have sacrificed political freedom in their love for an illu- 
equality, are still ready to fight for the independence of Europe, 
and quick to a sense of humiliation and degrada Russia, on the 
other hand, is a country that has not yet become animated with a na- 
tional spirit, that exists only in its Sovereign and his Government—a 
ccuntry where hordes of serfs are bought and sold like cattle, where large 
towns and their intelligence are comparatively unknown, where educa- 
tion is at best only either a means of corruption or an instrament of 
power—a country which hates freedom, conspires against the indepen- 
dence of the world, and whose power, when brought, after a quarter of a 
century of preparation and of boasting, to the proof and test of a great 
war, turns out to be in a great degree mythical. To attempt to associ- 
ate two such nations permanently would indeed be vain and hopeless. 
To effect even a temporary alliance would require that greatest of na- 
tional mistakes in France—another Restoration ; it could be only effeo- 
ted for the few years it would endure by Bourbons or Orleanists. And it 
would bring with it its own speedy punishment—the contempt of France 
for its authors,—of France, where everything, sooner or later, falls be- 
fore contempt. = = ” 7 
Neither if we look, too, at the haughty and offensive bearing of Rus- 
sia towards France at this Conference of Stuttgardt, can we 
much that is likely to attract Louis Napoleon ly towards a Rus- 
sian policy. Twice has Queen Victoria, with all the charm and grace of 
cordiality—once amid the state and pomp of Windsor, and again in the 
more cherished and complimentary domestic repose of Osborne—received 
the Empress jie. And with full sanction of English public opinion, 
and amid the enthusiastic applause of France, the Tuileries and St. Cloud 
have witnessed an interchange of visits in which full and ample justice 
was done to the wife of Louis Napoleon by the First Lady in pe, as 
well as the most powerful of European Monarchs. Contrast the conduct 
of the English with that of the Russiaa Court in the respect it has paid 
Pas Ook rotureea to Germany with the professed object of 
Jadr returned to ject of accompa- 
nying the Empress, his Gouncets basis to St. Petersburg. Her Im 
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Majesty was staying with her relations at Darmstadt. There it would 
have been natural to have expected the interview to have come off 
Stuttgardt was, h , selected on the express 
bealth did not permit of her —— 
snch a meeting. That capital hav 
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leon. No sooner, however, was the absence of 
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General Havelock’s force made a second advance towards 


Lucknow on 
the 4th of August, but was obliged to fall back. There have been 
two more en: with the rebels, in each of which the latter lost 
their guns. Havelock returned to Ca’ on the 13th. 


The latest advices from Delhi are to the 12th 
defeat 


all remained quiet. 
Lucknow, but the garrison is believed 
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commaading officer, Major Spencer. The mutineers had fled, but were in- 
t pted and pletely cut up. 

The mutiny in the 27th Bombay Infantry has been entirely suppressed. 
Only 200 men of the regiment had revolted, but another, being stationed 
at Rutnagherry, bas been disarmed.—The 12th Bombay Native Infantry 
have been disarmed at Nusscerabad in consequence of their insubordina- 
tion, and of the-threatening attitude they assumed while endeavouring to 
protect a trooper of the Ist Lancers, who bad openly incited his comrades 
to mutiny. They did not proceed to active violence. 

Martial law has been proclaimed at Belgaum, and several Madomedans, 
who have been convicted of treason, have been executed. A plot to at- 
tack the 2d Europeans on their arrival at Belgaum has been discovered. 
The traitors were arrested and executed at Mount Aboo. 

Fifty men of the Joudpore Legion mutinied on the 21st of August. They 
were driven away and had retreated towards Erinpoora. 

Central India continues tranquil. 





the least warlike of men, the Shab-zadahs, who ia a luckless hour have 
been called upon to command the rebel forces are said to be in a state 
of deplorable terror—* their hearts palpitate from the firings and guns.” 
If the mutineers can get hold of an European deserter, or of a wretched 
prisoner who has not the courage to die a hero rather than serve 
against his country, they promote him to _ office, make him a Briga- 
dier of Artillery, and send him to direct fire of their guns. It is 


keep together the discordant elements of the rebel army, and elevr‘e 
the Sepoy matiny, at its head-quarters, into @ great national movement. 

It oa not be said that this state of things must necessarily grow 
worse and worse, until Delhi becomes a very city of Satan. The great 
aim of every one is money. The Sepoys are intoxicated with rupees. 
Every man is his own banker, and carries his coin about him in bis gir- 
dle. But silver is heavy, and gold is scarce ; and so the money-dealers, 
haviog sold their gold at a profit of sixty or seventy per cent., are now 





The Hon. J. P. Grant bas been appointed Lieut t-Governor at Al-| pal 


lahabad. 
The 8th Madras Cavalry, on their refusal to proceed to Bengal were dis- 
armed 


The native artillety at Dundrum has been disarmed. 
A company of European Artillery bad arrived at Bombay fr omBa- 
shire.— Times’ Agent at Mates, Bombay News. 


Great anxiety is felt as to the fate of Lucknow, where a thousand 
Europeans, a large proportion of whom are women and children, are 

by the rebels under Nena Sabib. 

The 5th and 90th Regiments were on their way up the river to re- 
inforce General Havelock’s Division, but it is doubtful whether the 
garrison of Lucknow has provisions to enable it to hold out. 

Lord Elgin bas made over the Shannon and the Pearl to the Indian Go- 
vernment, and was about to return to China in the va chartered stea- 
mer.—Captain Peel, with 400 seamen, and ten 68-pounders, left Calcutta 
in a steamer towing flats, on the 18th of August, for Allahabad. 

Five hundred gunners and drivers of the Royal Artillery, arrived by 
NT Nereus and Moorsforth, were to leave Hong Kong for Calcutta 
in H.M.S. Sampson, on the 12th of August.— Foreign Office despatch from 
Trieste, Calcutta News, one 

A letter from Aboo, dated Aug. 11, in the Poona Observer, mentions that 
the King of Delhi offered to make terms with us 01 condition that 36 lacs 
of rupees annually, instead of 15, as hereto'ore, should be secured to 
him and his successors. He was informed that nothing but an uncon- 
ditional surrender could be accepted. 

A Meerut letter, of the 10th of August, mentions that numbers of the 
mutineers were leaving Delhi. About 500 were seen crossing the Ganges 
at Gurmuchtesurghat, five days previously, and 250 more were at Hau- 


per, — for Rohileund—all unarmed. The bridge of boats at Delhi 
vpaie en on the Meerut side, and the mutineers were attempting 
to r it. 


The Punjab is tranquil. The organization of Sikh regiments for Delhi 
is rapidly progressing. 

The mutineers at Meanmeer had been cutup. No sympathy was 
shown to the rebels by the inhabitants of the Province. 

The King’s magazine at Jodbpore was struck by lightning ; 900 per- 
sons were killed, and property valued at £1,000,000, sterling des- 


troyed. 
‘The whole province of Bengal seems to to be in a state of alarm. Cal- 
cutta was becoming crowded with fugitives from ali parts of Bengal. 
There has been symptoms of disaffection in the 12th Bombay Native 
Infantry, forming part of the Rajapootana field force. They refused to 
ve up & mutinous trooper, and formed a square around him, He then 
at Brigadier Molan, when three or four ofthe European Horse Ar- 
tillery dashed into the square and cut bim down. A portion of the In- 
were disarmed.—The mutiny at — was promptly suppres- 
sed, but Lts. Norris and Heathfield, and Ensign Stubbs, got astray and 
were murdered.—London Morning Herald, Sep. 30, after arrival of Bombay 


i? 


WITHIN DELHI. 

Intensely interesting as are the accounts of the doings of our country- 
men in the East, and y as we peruse the of their heroic 
conduct with which the daily Journals are now filled, we should, never- 
theless, read with avidity a le of Sepoy letters written from within 
Delhi, or from the “Camp before Lucknow.”’ In the present ure of 

such a would be most important useful ; 

for the ae en ne that point at which as much is to be ex- 
progress of internal decay as from our own es 
efforts to suppress it. “Time the A ” is our stéady friend 
om ally. To us, time will give health, and strength, oy but 
enemy it can be productive of nothing but weakness, disease, and 
element of enduring vitality in such a move- 

begun ; and the flercer its 
the sooner must it exbaust itself. Then comes 
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ng population. Nay, we have alread 
readers will have rved, in the ad- 
movements of Havelock’s little army 
Albion of last week) the em- 
t that the arrival of the British force and the re-establish- 
supremacy at Cawnpore had been hailed with delight and 
® pmasveaess cad epgecaned by Hens Sablb and the 
that the ys aro making war against their coantry- 
focal ane thep beckeniog to make war on one another, “ The 
menta,’’ — native writer quoted above, “ are very jealous 
that are “TY the rich Sepoys don’t wish to go to t, 
field of battle simply, they are very often insulted by their 
1am of opinion their private feelings will compas them 
th each other, day or other, as many times during my 
pw A that there sre oats aw  & a epee 
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there was no doubt that disunion was ra- 
mutineers, Meanwhile, they were fladin 
to contend with within the walls of Delhi, 
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pore, when they go out to fight, eager as wolves or wopeee Ay 7 
if are not dead enough to spoil, they supply more for 
Sonat many fhopaye " dloappeused for overs then (aves) 
’ ys“ or ever; ) 
were plundered and beaten by jure, and did not bring a farthing back 
baw > — Goojurs bad 
n pillage of our property ; and they are now, with laudable impar- 
tality, as well disposed to rob their own countrymen as to plunder the 
Feringhees, And so the internecine strife is kept allve in Delhi, The 
Bepoys plunder the bankers and Shopkeepers, and the Goojurs plunder 
poys. te man's hand is against bis neighbour, and our battle 
- : yy ee (the * oy mehtoys’’) ~ 
sends ou poy’, stolen at ace gate, “ The 
rd at the door of the city’’ (the olty-gate of the palace), age the na- 
tive writer, * plunder it like the property of an enemy.” 

“ Every man for himself” is, with the whole body of the Sepoys, the 
sole principle of action, There is nothing like a common cause. The 
do not rally round the throne of Delhi, hey bave no love for the King, 
no reapect for the Princes, “ The old King,” says the native writer, “ £ 
very seldom obeyed ; the Princes never.”’ The Sepoys fight for them- 
selves, r for themselves, The cement of @ great national ob- 
jeot is entirely wanting, “ The Sepoys,” we are told, * plundered every 
treasury in the city, aud put the money in their own pockets ; they did 
not give a farthing out of this to the ing.” The Mogul himself would 
fain be divested of the greataces which has been thrust upon bim ; and 


and the more | ¥ 


heard | correspondent of the N. Y 


hed in the massacre of our people, and | ex 


g off bright copper for good gold. The end will be, that the 
money-dealers will get all the coin into their possesaion ; and that the 
Sepoys will then recommence the plunder of the city, and find, in all pro- 
bability, that the m has disappeared. When Delbi at last falls into 
our bands, we shall find the soil sown with rupees. The specie will of 
course be buried in the earth, and there will be “ diggings” for our sol- 
diery to outrival California in its palmiest days. And this day of tri- 
umph and retribution must come, and we hope soon. We may be short 
of men and short of ammunition in our camp before Delhi ; but a few loyal 
men are better than legions of traitors, and ammunition when it fails in 
Delhi cannot be replaced. The failure of copper caps alone, if due pre- 
caution is exercised by the authorities, must be fatal in the end to the 
rebel cause all over the country. Time, indeed, will be our best friend. 
Already we see the beginning of the end.—London paper, Sept. 25. 


GENERAL HAVELOCK AND THE MUTINEERS. 

The following d tch, says the London Times of the 3d, which con- 
tains more precise intelligence respecting the latest operations of the 
force under General Havelock, was received by the Bombay government 
from Poona on the 31st of August : 

“ We have news from Cawnpore dated the 18th inst. On the 16th 
General Havelock engaged the rebels about 12 miles from Cawnpore. 
Two guns were taken. Captain Mackenzie and 15 men were wounded ; 
none killed. 

“ The troops were very hard worked. The cholera was bad ; 14 men 
and Lieutenant Campbell, of the 78th Highlanders, had died of it. 

“ The last accounts from Lucknow were dated the 14th of August, and 
report ‘ all well.’ ” — 


Tue Derence axp Revier or Annan.—Among the many brilliant ex- 
ploits performed by our countrymen in India the defence and relief of 
Arrah must take a high place. Here were a dozen British gentlemen and 
two-seore gallant Sikhs encircled by thousands of mutincers. — 
that succour would speedily arrive, and unwilling to yield up a fortifi 
post and fly from the rebels, Boyle, Wake, Littledale, Colvin, and Combe 
resolved to defend themselves as long as powder and ball held out and 
provisions remained in store. They did more ; they increased their store 
by making a sortie, an act of great daring, and sweeping up some sheep ; 
and they showed further forethought by sinking a well. The rebels 
whom General Lloyd had set loose upon the country came down in a 
swarm upon the little band. No doubt they made sure of their prey, = 
ting that trust in their numbers which they dare not place in their 


score, and cooled their courage, for oe pee have kept pretty well out 
of range to lose so few as fifty in the whole operations. Failing to storm 
they betook them to a cannonade, Nay more, they attempted to mine 
the house, but were gallantly met by a countermine and frustrated. 
Not a life was lost by the defenders, and only one man was mortally 
wounded throughout the singe. Then for the hopes of succour. 
brave garrison were cheered by 
fancied that succour was at hand, They did not know what we know 
now, how disastrous to the approaching British force was the result of that 
night encounter, They did not know that Captain Duobar’s force were 
paying a heavy penalty for over-confidence and the rashness of ill-direc- 
valour. But although the tardy expedition rent by General 
Lloyd so lamentably failed, the noble fellows in the fortified house did 
| not lose heart. 





here was at Burar on the Ganges a force of some 
200 men and three guns rapidly brought ther under Major Vincent 
Eyre, of the Bengal Artillery. This officer did not move with more speed 
than discretion, nor 
try by night. He had to make a long march, 


theless he on. The rebels ca to have met him at Ju q 
to the west of Arrab. He pat the horde op’ to him to flight, 
and having cleared the road with his two hu men, he arrived at Mr. 
Boyle's house, and rescued its brave defenders. We know not which to 
admire the more, the brave men who had so splendidly earned their lives, 
or the officer who, with a strength of two strong companies, faced and 
overcame the rebels in the field. These actions, as an enthusiastic let- 
ter-writer remarks, show “ what pluck and determination will do.”— 
Tue 78th Hicutanpers serone Cawnrore.—After the fighting was 
over we were rewarded for all our fatigue and dangers by a speech from 
the General, conveying an amount of praise which, 
ntlemen, I am 
glad to have the opportunity of saying & few words to you, which you 
may repeat to your men. | am now upwards of sixty years old ; I have 
been en, in action about seven-and-twenty times; but, during the 
whole of my career, I have never seen 1 | re mt behave so well as 
78th Highlanders this day. I am proud of you; and if ever I have the 


go to the Duke of Cambridge, and to request that, when my turn for 
the coloneley for a regiment arrives, I have the 78th, This, gentle- 
men, you hear from a man who is not in the habit of saying more t 
means,” — Letter from an officer. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 
Compositors’ errors are old themes of 
dealings with traitorous 
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against | Prince Consort at Wentworth on the 15th of next month, as ae | 


arranged. It is understood that her M 
ouly one night, An additional gloom 
of the noble earl by the death of the infaat son of Lord and Lady Milton. 
—_ ~ eo ad Bane 
——Moatreal is rejoicing possession 
being ten guns at Sebastopol. 
lon pon sa owt., and their bore Is 
~Sueen Amelie has been on a visit 
Chateworth.—M. Vergne, a lieutenant in the Freach navy, has invented 
@ fluted screw-propeller, which is said to produce a much greater speed 


will remain at Weatw 
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than the ordinary screw.-Mont Blanc was ascended successfully ou the | well-informed.-——The 


t 
28th August, by Mr, Stuyvesant Le Roy, of N.Y., and Mr. 8. W. Dana, of Bos- 
ton.—-Mr. Edwin Forrest 


~ I a4 yrighted 
ears ago, It was not 

ot Congres, conferring protectin 
earthquake was felt at St, Louis, 
aod the performance was most satisfactory.——The Perth Cowrer under- 
her Majesty, requesting him to ish the sermon recently delivered b 
bim in Crathie ana the French bore’ that took the 
Goodwood Cup at the late race, in which Mr. Ten Broeck’s horses ran, bas 
orees, that ran for the Goodwood, Mr, P: 





evident that there is no masterspirit among them—no one who can| private 






bravery. Joined by a local notable with some light guns, they regularly |, 
laid siege to Mr. Boyle’s hou-e. Their first assault proved fatal to a 





Four more days they maintained their tion, and still looked for aid. 
And the aid came. nn the Lenten sty 


to march his men through an unknown coun- |) 


luck to be made a major-general, the first thing I shall do will be | 





complaint, Last week, in allu-| little Sunday balls, of about 160 pe 


sion to the contrast betweea Sir John Lawrence's and General Neill's| press Ragéale, her Majesty bas introduced with immense success our old 
of bh aste, we wrote that the latter | country-dance 

had compelled certain Brahmins at Cawapore to wash the blood from} Monday night and on Tuesday morning, there were several accidents and 
Nena b's shambles, thus making them /ariah in the he of lookers-| narrow escapes on the waters in th 

etly converted | rannings aground were frequent, : 
Exploration is on exhi-| though happily without loss of life. —— Whose pigs are these, my lad ?’ 


contractor for rais-| the United Ki 

ing the Russian ships sunk at Sebastopol is on his way home, sick of his| Russian Government has decided that hereafter, in 

bargain.——Karl Fitzwilliam has been dangerously ill; but it was boped | outsh, la Siberia, p= Vd ae ge commerce is with America, LS 
i “ can P 


n cast on the family circle | wegian bark Elden, who so gallantly rescued the 


the Duke of Devonshire at & lord. The 


fost Reve Seely Reates 0 Cheney, in France, by one of the Eaglish| St, Gratien, near Pau. He was the son of General 
Monarque was| who was condemned to death in the great revolution, — 


the meeting of the British Association in 1859, at Aberdeen.—Dr. Living- 
stone has had a great public tion in Edinburgh, when the freedom 
of the city was formally presented to him——A deep sensation has been 
created in the religious community by the exposure of the defalcation of 
Mr. F. W. Porter of Philadelphia, for thirty years the Correspondin; 
Secretary of the American Sunday School Union. The Board has 
a card, stating that Mr. Porter has issued notes and acceptances for his 
ate purposes, unknown to any member of the institution, to the 
amount of $88,883,09.—— Jmpérieuse, the winner of the late Doncaster St. 
Leger, was bred at the Royal stad. She is by Orlando, dam Eulogy. Im- 
périeuse was bought at the last Royal sale, by Lord Maidstone, for 400 
guineas, and last year she became the sole property of Mr. John Scott, 
who has found her a lucky purchase, having won the One Thou- 
sand Guineas with her, in addition to the St. Leger.——The Paris 
correspondent of the Courrier des Etats Unis says that the negotiations for 
the entréeof Mme. Cora de Wilborst to the Theatre Jialién have been suddenly 
abandoned, in consequence of her husband suddenly coming into por- 
session, by inheritance, of a considerable fortune. ——The state of the Bos- 
ton money market may be inferred from the ost’s statement that a mu- 
sical organ grinder refused to discount notes, the other evening, 
until he received a glass of beer as “ collateral.”——Despatches re- 
ceived at Washington from Commodore Armstrong, dated Shanghae, July 
15, state that the Chinese and Portuguese had Tad an engagement at 
Ningpo, which resulted in favour of the former, who destroyed the Por- 
tuguese vessels, but committed no outrages on other foreign shipping.— 
Mr. Hay, the Missionary who effected his escape from Delhi, delivered an 
Address at Dr. Potts’s Church, on Sunday week. The melancholy facts 
which he detailed have been made public in various ways; but he gave 
expression to his belief that the mass of public —— in India was 
against the rebellion. He also described the English rule in India as 
having been on the whole a just one, though a godless one, and asserted 
that the natives were anxious for its restoration ——The Canadian go- 
vernment Expeditiou, which left Toronto in July, reached the Red River 
Settlement on the 5th of September. The journey offered the usual vicis- 
situdes ; but the route was found to be easily practicable. It remains to 
be seen how the soldiers fure on their roundabout and dangerous voyage 
by way of Hudson’s Bay.—It is stated by a recent medical writer that 
there are in the city of London twenty medical men of reputation, whore 
incomes range from $26,000 to $100,000 a year. The average incomes 
of ordinarily successful practitioners are stated to be from $4,000 to 
$15,000 per annum. There are however hundreds of strugglers with diff- 
culties. ——Late letters from Cannes, in the South of France, give a de- 
sar pewed account of Mademoiselle Rachel’s health. A physician in Paris 
prescribed for her total silence for six months ; but it appears that 
a much less period of time will close her brilliant career——A letter 
from Coimbatore mentions the remarkable fact that a detachmeut of the 
21st regiment of Madras Native Infantry subscribed towards the Indian 
relief fund.——The en for launching the Great Eastern are in a 
very forward state, and it is finally decided that the launch shall take 
place on the 2d of November.—tThe estate of Dinwiddie, in the parish 
of Applegarth, Dumfriesshire, was sold by auction, at Edinburgh, on 
the 24th ult., for £36,000, to Robert Jardine, ., of Balgray—— 
It is said that the French Eastern Railway and the Baden Company have 
agreed to connect their lines by an iron bridge across the Rhine.——Like 
Sebastopol, old Rochester Bri has at length fallen. For a twelve- 
month a body of the Royal Engineers have been engaged in sapping the 
piers, arches, and abutments, occasionally rending asunder by explosions 
of gunpowder the obstinate masses of masonry put together by some to- 
rably workmen five centuries ago. Many mines having been fired, 
the old bridge is pretty well torn to pieces.——Southern Ls ag ive a 
new version to Mr. John Mitchel’s /racas at Nashville, by which his con- 
duct is put in a favourable light as compared with that of his opponent ; 
but as we only mentioned the affair incidentally, we are not calied upon 
to give particulars.——On the 16th ult., after four months’ dry hot wea- 
ther, Malta was blessed with a good shower of rain, accompanied with 





The e 
hearing heavy firing on the 29th ; and thunder and ligbtning. A lady, famed for her beauty and perfection in 


dress, was out taking a walk, when the storm overtook her. When the 
lightning began to play about her, she became alarmed lest her stee? 
petticoat should be more attractive than was to be wished, let go the 
strings, and ny out of it, mach to the amusement of the people in 
the street.——The King of Saxony came near losing his life at a recent 
review, having been thrown from his horse while the animal was 
at full Ces The consequences, however, were not serious.—— 
Mra. © ine Sinclair (Forrest) has been ersaying her chances upon 
with fair success, her father has just died there, at the 
pao ba Soe hat next? On the 9th ult. the Bey of Tunis ted a 
onstitution to his people founded upon the most liberal principles. It 
promulgated in the presence of the Ulemas, the Min nota- 
2a O08 Gentes geen & Oe hits, ie © ie pees of all the fo- 


encounter an enemy reign FE ° 
strength was sure to outnumber his little band ten toone. Never- tants, —_ = = ae oe 2 ee a inhabit, 


at Washington, D. C., bas decided in favour of the breech-loading rifle of 
General Burnside, of Rhode Island. aA model of a steamer larger than 
the Great Eastern bas been exhibited at Liv 1. The essentials are 30,000 
tons measurement, 1,000 in y= mea = 0 ft., depth 30 ft., and draught 
of water when loaded only 20 feet.——Colonel Colt, of Hartford, bas been 
in difficulty with the Russian Goverament. In 1856, he contracted to 
deliver them a large qenattiy of Minié rifles, at certain ae} They 
were not delivered, and he imputed the fault to them, and claimed a large 
sum as damages. The Russian government consented to submit the matter 
to arbitrators, to be choser among bis own countrymen, and to have the 
case tried at Hartford. It has been given against the Colonel.— 


su , seldom, if 
over, 0 segiment grt before, Th wen © the eieeti pene, » *) Tomato wine is one of the novelties in beverage. The qualities of that 


fine and wholesome plant ought to be made useful in this way.——The 
Custom House in Richmond, Va., was entered on Monday night; the 
safe blown open with powder, and $150,000 in $20 gold pieces, and 
pag $5 ag stolen. = robbers left roe boned Neg 
roug! consented to preside at approac! ano 
soirée of the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution——Madame Ristori has had 
an ovation at Madrid. A private soldier was condemned to death. Be- 
tween the acts of a performance at which the Queen attended, Ristori 
went to the Royal box and successfully staal life. Le gem 
when the fact was made known, was fran An addition of a third 
of @ mile has been made to the South Quay wall at Glasgow, making 
the quay upwards of a mile in length. This important addition to 
the harbour accommodation has cost the Clyde Trust £50,000,—— At the 
wiven at Biarritz by the Em- 


“Sir Roger de Coverley.”.——During the dense fog on 


# neighbourhood. Collisions and 
and heavy damages were sustained, 


“ Whoy they belong to that there big sow, there.” “No; | mean who 


New Prussan 
aetie pays that the marriage of Prince Frederick William with the Princess| is their master?’ “ Whoy,” again answered the lad, “ that little ’un 


t 3d of| there; he’s o rare ‘un to feight.”——The 7th inst. was the day ap- 
uary is named as the _— their ery! into Berlin.——The Paris| pointed by inches for a national fast and humiliation throughout 


n reference to our troubles ia India,——The 
the schools of Irk- 





man lang ppressed, the Amer! sul 

stituted in its place. This little bit of a fling at the English is 
delicious, President Buchanan has sent to Capt. Johnson, of the Nor- 
ngers of the Cen- 


America, & magnificent wateh and chaln.——B: jer-Gen, Wilson, 


is also talked of.| the Commander before Delhi, pr my by the Bengal Artillery, has seen 

certain ies, | much service, and since the mutiny 

largest are about 12 feet| the twelve sons of the late Rev. Georg Wilson, of Kirby Cave, near Bun- 
i Berners, and first cousin of 


been very efficient, He is one of 


, and is a nephew of the late o | 
Toronto Colonist states that a very large number of 

blacks ia U Canada have offered to form a regiment for service in 
India. Wernbll be delighted to tod that our excellent contemporary is 


signer for the Royal Mint, has been engaged to furnish d for a Ca- 


F is legally contesting at Philadelphia the right of| uadian silver capers dollars, halves, quarters and eighths of dollars. 
Jack Cade, written for him by Judge Conrad, seve-| ——A d from Berl 

until after the passage of the Act | notice to 
ae plays———A slight shock of an/ cles will be allowed to enter the East Indies without special perm 
in some — of the West, at the |——Late accounts from Lima state that the 
close of last week.——~Mr. Distin, of Saxe-born fame, bas given a farewell | the British Minister, had been discovered to be hired bravos. They had 
y | concert at the Sydenbam Crystal Palace. Some 20,000 were admitted,| not been 


in says that the lish Goverament bad given 
Prussian manufacturers of firearms that no more such arti- 


ission, 
murderers of Mr. Sulivan, 


and thelr employers were unkaowa,——The U. 8, 


Fulton has sailed from Wash Navy Yard for the Galf of 


steamer 
stands that Rev. M. Caird, of Errol, has received an autograph letter from | Mexico. It is said that she is to cruise along the coast of Central America, 


and operate opin filibusters. Almost too good to be true.——The 
Marquis de Custine, author of the well-kuown work on Russia, which 
some years ago made a certain sensation, has just died at bis chateaa of 
als de ~~ 


art’s Fisherman, 
fourth.—The Prince Consort has signified his willingness to preside at] the French Minister in China represent the situation of as uofa- 


1857. Che Alviow. 
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vourable, and announce positively that the Court of Pekin will not agree | sures ought not to have been taken’on the spot. We are not sorry therefore 
to any arrangement.——Col. Wheler, of the Bengal Native Infantry, is | to note that Sir Patrick Grant, having been superseded at Calcutta by the 
dismi from the army. We unders (cays © paper before us) that arrival of Sir Colia Campbell, has taken his departure for Madras, where 
the of this decision is not so much the Colonel's missionary la- |” : ' Pini 

bours, as the utter want of firmness and resolution which he displayed on his presence is absolutely required. Sir Colin himself, as we fore-sha- 








| 090,000 to the aggregate bank capital, was rapidly cut down to $101,- 
| 000,000 ; and in the process, three of the smaller banks were themselves 
| toppled over, though without exciting serious alarm. The curtailment 
was too sudden and cruel to the borrower to be borne without remon- 


the first breaking out of the mutiny at Barrackpore. 
I — 


Tue Eart or CLarenpon anp THE Press.—It is due to the Earl of 
Clarendon to say that he has, on all occasions since he has been in office 
as Foreign Secretary, shown a laudable desire to furnish the public with 
all information which might fairly be considered public property, and the 

romulgation of which would not be injurious to the public interests. 
fie has just given another proof of this anxiety, by communicating to the 
journals, in extenso, the lengthy telegraphic messages transmitted to him, 
through our Vice-Consul at Trieste, from the Government Secretaries at 
Bombay and Calcutta. These despatches comprise the synoptical views 
of the state of affairs in India, which {on some previous occasions have 


| dowed last Saturday, is already in hot water with the Governor-General. strance, and it was accompanied by too many new checks and restrictions 


The latter's appointment of the Hon. J. P. Grant, an avowed anti-military 
theorist, to supreme authority at Allahabad, is sufficient to excite the 
| ire of all men of the sword, who must for some little time be the sole 


| sceptre-bearers in Hindostan. Were Parliament sitting at the mo- 
| ment, we presume that the recall of Lord Canning would be forced 
|upon the Ministry at home. The petition of the Calcutta merchants 
| turns out to be a weighty document ; and, as we have before observed, it 
| is killing in its denunciations. In truth, we look with considerable anx- 


iety to the issue of the struggle between civil incapacity and military ex- 


upon the ordinary trust and courtesy due to the bank dealers, to fail of 
irritation. As these related as mach to the depositor at bank as to the 
borrower, and affected equally the credit and convenience of both, the 
seeds of discontent took deep root, and germinated to the surface at a 
most inauspicious season for the exchanges of the country, both interior 
and Enropean. These were thrown into utter confusion at the outset of 
_ the difficulty, and as long ago as the packet of the 23rd September came 
| to a dead lock. The ability of the Domestic Brokers, and of the 
Foreign Banking houses, limited at all times, without the trust 


been entrusted for publication to a Ministerial evening contemporary, | perience, which must have taken place in the Supreme Council of India, and indirect co-operation of the Banks, was rendered powerless for 


but not so quickly as in the present instance. Of course Lord Clarendon | [¢ will not surprise us to hear that the Governor-General or the Com- relief. 


is but discharging his duty in thus placing the public in possession of all 
the facts that come to oy bet dy in reference to the Indian Rebellion. 
When, however, we contrast this alacrity with the provoking reticence 
and obstinacy of ordinary officials, be is fully entitled to any benefit de- 
rived from the comparison.—Chronicle. 
Oye or Many Harp Cases.—The Illinois Central is the richest of 
Western Roads. It runs 627 miles through a princely domain, several 
miles in width, given it by Con, 
nois, which stands security for its debts. Into its Treasury are poured 
every year nearly $2,000,000 of receipts, while only about $1,000,000 is 
drawn out for expenses. Its stockholders have only been called u 
for 40 per cent. of their subscriptions, and probably never will be called 
on for the rest. With unquestioned credit for millions, the paralysis of 
Eastern exchange leaves it unable to obtain even a few thousands for 
present emergencies, and it is pelled d payment until the 
crisis is over.— Allany E. Journal, Oct, 13. 
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A Kiye Uvencumperep.—The King of Wurtemburg, says the Courrier 
de Paris, lived in very citizen-like style at Biarritz, under the name of the 
Vicomte de Teck. He bathed with the other bathers like a common 
mortal. The Commissary of Police, whose duty it was to inscribe the 
names of the bathers in his book, thus filled up the blanks in his printed 
register :—* Christian and Surname,” Count de Teck ; “ Profession,’ King ; 
‘*Whence coming,’ Wurtemburg ; “ Motive for Travelling,” ZHealth and 
Pleasure. 





ROSA BONHEUR’S GREAT PAINTING OF 
“THE HORSE FAIR,” 
18 "OW ON VIEW AT THE GALLERY OF 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS 4 CO., 353 BROADWAY, 
From 9 A.M. till 6 P.M.—Admission 25 Cents. 
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be seen in the world.—Open for the (ree inspection of the Public from 8 A.M. until 6 P. 
LASEA er="Es THEATRE, 624 Broadway, near Ho 
Street. new Theatre has been 




















d, by the 
and the ° press, the most perfectly constructed establishment in the country. Its acoustic quali- | 
ties and the line of sight preserved from every part of the 
ADMISSION — Citele 
ls, SL; s&s ‘4 
N™s GARDEN ....... 666. cc cece eens The Ravels and Signora Rolla. 
W ALLACK’s  cadabindbnaeans pegitacnatousteatpenskte piseeteeseceeeenen wee Drama. 
EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No, 444 | Broadway 
above Grand Sireet. Tickets 25 cents. HENRY tary’ { Proprietors 
GEO. CHRISTY, 
~~ Dirp—At Fort Washita, Indian. Territory, on the 11th Sept. 1857, Vicroria 
Bure, in the seventeenth year of her age ith Carolina, and 


; & native of 
youngest daughter of the Rev. John Burke, chaplain U. 8. A. 


Old friend of the‘ Albion.” Bend your address 
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Our Empire in the East. 
As mast needs be now, upon the arrival of each successive Indian mail, 


the British papers are filled with public despatches, private correspon- | 


dence, editorial comments, and all manner of communications descriptive 
of past events or suggestive of a future course of action. The latest news 
however, brought by the Vanderlilt, Southampton steamer of the 3rd inst., 
is unusually fragmentary, as may be seen from the many items thrown to- 
gether in another column. From these, the intelligent reader will be able to 
form as correcta judgment of our condition and prospects in Hindostan, as 
can be gathered from any leading articles falliag under our notice, 
which our home brethren have bestowed upon them—so prone are jour- 
nalists to sink the chronicler in the advocate, and to substitute party 
feeling for honest investigation. Even the Englishman’s Koran, his 
hand-book, his vade mecum, his sine-quaé-non, the Times, must puzzle many a 
student of its learned and lively pages, though he seldom has the honesty 
to own it. Take for instance its handling of the latest intelligence. 
On Tuesday, the 29th ult., “ telegrams’ many in numbers and ample 
in contents having come to hand, the “ leading journal ” indited its agree- 
able summary, making light of the newly-announced misadventures, 
deeming it rather better on the whole that our fellows should be outside 
in place of inside Delhi, comforting us with the persuasion that there 
were no more misgivings at Bombay, and winding up with a confident and 
consolotary trust that, though the “ mutiny raged with little check with 
in its original ground,” It “ must be every day contracted within a nar- 
rower and still narrower circle.’ We can fancy not afew London broak- 
fast-tables on that day, wearing a cheery aspect; and can only regret 
that the faces must have been elongated again on the following murning, 


when it pleased the most capricious newepaper in Christendom to look | 


upon the gloomy ride of the picture. Both articles, that of the 20th and 
the 30th, have been generally republished here ; we omit them, for the 
reasons thus hinted—the one is too buoyant, the other too despond- 
ing. 

The second forced retreat of the undaunted and toiling Havelock upon 
Cawnpore is one of the unpalatable facts now made known ; but we can- 
not agree with certain military critics, who see, !n the crowding of ma- 
tineers from various points upon his momentary resting-place, a proof of 
skilful organization and combined action on their parta, We may per- 
haps ourselves be biaseed by a desire to represent things in the most fa- 
vourable light; but we must nevertheless be allowed to see herein a 
proof that the Sepoys, who have hitherto been flocking to Delhi, are now 
avoiding that place as rate avoid @ leaky ship, and that their object in 
turning their faces towards Cawnpore is the hope that the arch-flend Nena 
Sahib may prove more successful than the Little Mogul who has been ex- 
temporised. Another dark spot is the refusal of a regiment of Madras 
Cavalry to embark for Calcutta, although it had previously volunteered 
for the expedition. This is unquestionably an awkward occurrence, 
and may be the precursor cf disasters in the Madras Presidency. 
At the same time it must be borne in mind that the refusal was not a 
point-blank or contumacious one, but based on a difficulty as to increased 
pay accruing to the troopers. Besides, service against co-religtonists and 
countrymen is not of its.If inviting ; so that these unwilling soldiers of 
Madras have at least a plausible pretext for their disloyalty, which was 

ting to the Bengal Dismounting them may poss.b'y have brought 
them to their senses ; though it is doubtful whether more severe mea- 





PHOTOGRAPHIC P CE O 4 reads | 
. by SE largest Salleetion of Usiitypen, Phatgraphaana Uagherret pesto dient more humane and more convenient; and it may also play into 


uston 
voice of the public | 


| mander-in-Chief has resigned. If the latter, Lord Palmerston would have 


to look to it. The fall of his Administration might ensue. 





Lord Elgin Returns to China: a Blockade. 

We find it recorded amongst the items of Indian news that the Earl of 
Elgin was to sail from Calcutta for Hong Kong, on the 25th ult., that 
la misprint for the 25th August, a little more haste, or a little longer 
delay, would have accorded better, it seems to us, with his Lordship’s 
| positive duties in China or with his possible expectations in Bengal. But 
| as he leaves behind him two of her Majesty’s ships, he is of course, en- 
| titled to consult his own convenience in beating a retreat ; only we will 
| venture to assert that he will not pass Eastward through the Straits of 
| Singapore until a mail arrives from London, dispatched thence 
| after his Lordship’s visit to Calcutta was known in Downing Street. 
| The Celestials can bide their time ; and we cannot sufficiently thank Lord 
| Elgin for giving that indefatigable officer, Captain William Peel, of the 
| Shannon, another opportunity for distinguishing himself. If a naval bri- 
gade on the Hooghly and Ganges can be made formidable and useful, he 

| is jast the man for the occasion. His Seamens’ Battery at Scbastopol 
| will not soon be forgotten. 
Meanwhile Rear Admiral Sir Michael Seymour has very gracefully co- 

| vered the withdrawal of troops and ships, and latterly of five hundred 
| Royal Artillerymen, sent round to Calcutta, from the station on which 
| he commands. It was a happy idea, the converting a threatened siege 
| of Canton city, into an absolute blockade of Canton river. It is an expe- 


| Lord Elgin’s hands, if it do not bring Commissioner Yeh to reason. 


Imperial. Visits. 





house. | 1s 
A : ; | Before the military troubles on the other side of the globe, and the 
a move y Hy pk gg by Bed e 'y tro other side of the gio! pe- 


| cuniary difficulties at our elbow, the shiftings of European diplomacy aad 
policy are dwarfed into temporary insignificance. Even the interchange 
| of Royal and Imperial visits ceases to be a nine days’ wonder. The Em- 
perors of France and Russia met towards the close of September, at 
Stuttgardt ; the Emperors of Russia and of Austria, at Weimar, on the 
first of October. As the round becomes general, the importance of each 
| meeting dwindles out ; and as the Press is scandalized by the forced ab- 
| sence of Reporters wheuever the principals are in secret conclave, the 
| affair ean only take rank with the newest fashions, the latest horse- 
race, a remarkable trial, a newly invented engine, or whatever is the up- 
permost of transitory topics. An amusing article elsewhere, from a 
London paper, takes however a serious view of the subject. Our readers 
can exercise their own discretion. 


The Financial Pressure. 

The extraordinary events, financial, of the present week, in the money 
and banking circles of this city, the chief of which is the stoppage of 
Specie payments by the Banks of the City of New York on Tuesday last, 
will excuse the half column or more which we purpose to devote to a 
summary review of what has actually happened, and what promises to 
grow out of this sudden change in the standard or measure of our daily 
business transactions. 

Allusion was made a week or two since in the Aldion to the then exist- 
ing financial troubles that bad, most unaccountably, overtaken the coun- 
try, midway its great material prosperity ; but unpromising as the 
money pressure then appeared, and disastrous to individual or mercan- 
tile credit as it bad already proved, few of our readers could have anti- 
cipated, as we certainly did not, a determination so fatal to the good 
name of the Associated Banks in this commercial metropolis. But so it 
is ; the “ climax of the crisis,” as our daily contemporaries are pleased to 
term the now settled fact of suspension, was reached on Tuesday last, and 
on the evening of that day the Banks in question, in solemn conclave, 
formally resolved—what their creditors had already rendered next to cer- 
tain by breaking twenty of their number in two or three hours—that the 
payment of specie on their notes and deposits,was no longer practicable. 
Ten of their number, notwithstanding, were found so brave—being sur- 
rounded by the other forty, out of whom the starch of self confidence had 
been taken by the run of the day—as to vote it possible to continue such 
payments on Wednesday ; but yielding, not reluctantly it may be pre- 
sumed, to the will of the majority, which in this republican country de- 
termines all great questions, flaancial as well as political, they consented 
to make the resolve unanimous that they would not pay on the morrow, 
nor for such time thereafter as the embarrassments of the country and the 
general distrust might forbid. 
| A general retrospect of the embarrassments referrred to would perhaps 


of distrust which brought home the common calamity to the doors and 
counters of the leading Banks of the metropolis, whose financial rule 
had beea looked to for several weeks to determine the standard currency 
of Boston in the East, and Charleston and New Orleans at the South, 
where the Banks felt, and indeed—with a single exception at 
Charleston—showed themselves equal to the emergency while New York 
held out, And this notice we feel bound to premise by acquitting the 
community at large, of New York, the mass of business people, merch- 
anta, jobbers, small traders, shopkeepers, and the men of the workshop 
and factories, of all blame in the premises, The general sense of the 
daily press, and we believe « large majority of the bankers themselves, 
acquit the public of the blame of inaugurating the distrust that led to 
the final catastrophe. They had regarded the previous trouble more in 
the light of a panic, from which the general soundness of the country In 
material resources would soon deliver its financial interests, than as a re- 
vulsion which was to assimilate the present state of things to the long- 
remembered crisis of 1837, Bat with the failure of one of the Western 
Trast Companies, whose principal office had been located in this city for 
the conveni of its exchanges, but which unfortunately had entered 
| upon speculations of a more dangerous and less legitimate nature, 
{and the bankruptey or suspension of two or three of the Railway 
| Corporations, which had fallen into serious embarrassment, came 
4 new and restricted order of confidence—or want of that most important 
, clement in monetary transactions—in the banking movement of the City. 
| A line of accommodation to dealers which had but just attained a maxi- 
mum of $122,000,000, that seemed justified by a recent addition of $10,- 








be lees interesting at present, than a brief notice of the particular causes | 


The grain and cotton crops could neither be moved from 

the South and West, or fo England and the Continent. Exchange on Lon- 
| don, the rise of which above 109.23 per cent, the real or specie par, is 
| the usual signal for bank contraction, to prevent the excessive or inconve- 

nient export of the precious metal, fell to 98 a 100, thus reducing the £ 
| sterling drawn from New York to $4 40 a $4 44, instead of $4 84 the 
| actual value established by law of Congress. The mean rate between 


It was built by the State of Illi- | is to say a month subsequent to the date of the last despatch. If this be not | these extremes, or 105 per cent., would have justified the expectation that 


Manchester would have been called upon to send out gold for the pur 
chase of cotton, and thus added so much to the ability of the banks to ex- 
pend their loans. Instead of this, means were obstinately refused to 
| purchase bills even at the minimum figure, and at least one important 

Corporation holding large credits on London, and half a dozen large 
| firms were driven to protest, because of their inability to use their bills 
on any terms. The additional embarrassment to the corn factors and to 
their European customers, at a season of the year when the active move- 
ment of a superabundant crop of cereals is doubly important to the 
farmer and merchant of the West, and the jobber and importer in the 
East, dependent upon prompt collections, was such as to precipitate a 
list of failures, the like of which had not been known in the commercial 
history of the past fifteen years. E 

To make a long and unpleasant story short, the merchant-bankers of 
this city, the leading commercial spirits of the community, sympathising 
with, but not participating in the bankruptcies which this state of affairs 
had produced or threatened, last week asked a conference with the Banks. 
It was granted, and several plans of relief proposed, but without ayail. 
Then followed a deputation from the country bankers, and a second con- 
ference. This also proved a failure. The week was literally wasted in 
earnest, but unresulting efforts ; and with its close came another long cata- 
logue of suspensions publicly announced, and compositions between 
debtor and creditor privately made. 

The present week opened upon the still lowering storm. The Bank 
Presidents counted a large majority in favour of some bold measure for 
extrication. The minority were strong in 8, Or supposed them- 
selves so, and unyielding in the conviction that self-preservation forbad 
relief. The whole body, if not without a head, were without a leader, 
A common meeting point, known as the Clearance House, was from its 
peculiar organization, at the mércy of the minority. They could exact 
daily balances in their own favour in specie, and the majority in shaping 
4 more liberal policy would be placed at their mercy. The catalogue of 
mercantile failures on Monday was redoubled. The next morning, the 
Banks reported an aggregate specie strength of eleven millions, At three 
o’clock, it was reduced below six millions! The catastrophe was upon 
them, and all were placed at the mercy of the Courts and the State aatho- 
rities, by the common act of suspending payment. 

Relief now became less difficult. The depositors had run down the 
Banks and taken their gold, but neither lost confidence in the one, nor 
set particular store by the other. The Associated Banks have adopted 
their own circulating notes and the notes of all the country banks of the 
State of New York, in good standing, as the standard of business during 
the suspension. And gold bears a premium of only } to 1 per cent. iw 
Wall Street. The exchanges with Europe have advanced to about 105 
on London. The domestic exchanges promise to be brought into some 
order in the course of a few days. The mercantile failures have not 
ceased, though they are of less frequent ocourrence. The Stock Market 
has advanced from 10 to 15 per cent. on dividend paying securities, and 
an impression is general that we have seen the worst of the panic, though 
it is by no means certain that the worst of the individual suffering, which 
its long continuance has induced, has passed away. On the contrary 
there is much fear expressed that the tradespeople and operatives, thrown 
out of employment by the great failures, will encounter privation and 
hardship, during the coming winter. 


The Right Man in the Right Place: Our New Consul. 

After an interval of nearly eighteen moaths, the vacant post of British 
Consul in this city has been filled ; and we are glad to be able to congra- 
tulate our readers and Lord Clarendon that the appointment promises to 
be no less satisfactory to our countrymen resident here, than creditable 
to the Government itself. 

Mr. Edward M. Archibald, the gentleman on whom this honour hae 
been conferred, is already amongst us, and without wishing to stimulate 
an undue exercise of private curiosity, we may be allowed to say that we 
presume his antecedents as the legal offloer of the Crown fn one of our 
Colonics, where the Fisheries and other open questions between the two 
countries have come immediately under his cognizance, have had more to 
do with his appointment than any personal or political influence. His recent 
position as Attorney General of Newfoundland will have secured for bim 
| —what has been too frequently wanting in nominees to important offices 
under the British Government—a practical preliminary acquaintance 
with the social and constitutional characteristics of the people among 
whom he comes to reside. 

For the time has passed, when New York could be considered ew only 
one of many important entrepots of foreign Commerce, The eity hae 
become—and is daily becoming more so-—the great emporiem and real 
capital of the monied, political, and mercantile interests of the whole 
United States, Hence radiate the lines of communication by ea and 
land of this great country ; here are’concentrated in one focus the energy, 
power, and vitality of this continent; complicated cases involving 
international rights take thelr origin or claim settlement here ; whi 
an enormous and daily Increasing foreiga population requires the watch- 
fulness, the advice, or the assistance of oue thoroughly conversant with 
thelr wants. A temporary paralysis of the economical system of New 
York spreads far and wide to the remote extremities of America, and 
finally re-acts upon ,itself—the same blow which strikes us here makes 
the whole established order of things in the United States shiver to ite 
foundation, In fact, what Paris is to France, and France to Continental 
Europe, that New York is to this Continent—its heart and head. 

We consequently require here, more than elsewhere, a Consul posseas- 
ing something beyond mere commercial experience, together with tact 
sufficient to command the respect and confidence of his fellow-citizens. 
Time must prove whether we have over-rated the competency of Mr. 
Archibald for this peculiarly rerponsible post, At least we are sure tha: 
his training bas been of the right kind. Nor must the compliment we 
thus pay to the advantages of a legal education be held at variance with 
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some prett 7 os denunciations of legal practice hereabouts, which next, t, when we are assured that it will be produced with all manner of “new 


have latterly appeared in our columns. Lawyers out of Court are, or | 


ought to be, the salt of a community. 

It would be unseemly to omit reference to the merits of the gentle- 
man, who for so many years fulfilled with integrity and diligence the 
duties of this Office. The British residents unanimously entertain the 
highest respect for Mr. Barelay’s personal worth and unblemished char- 
acter ; and they unquestionably sympathize with him under the annoy- 
ing circumstances of his forced retirement from the scene of bis Consu- 
lar labours. For ourselves, we can honestly say that be carries with him 
into retirement from public life our very best wishes for bis health and | 
enjoyment. 

Mr. Archibald has, we believe, taken informal posresion of his office, 
and expects immediately his exeguatur from the President. In wishing 
him « useful and agreeable stay amongst us, we must not forget to feliol- 
tate our friends in Newfoundland upon this present development of a 





principle, sometimes advocated in this paper. It is fitting that good Co- 
lonial service should be occasionally acknowledged, by participation in 
State employ menta, 





A Prodigious Effort of Memory. | 

In the accustomed corner of this day's Albion may be found a glance 
at the Chess Congress, now gathered together In this oily. Under ordl. | 
nary olroumstances— knowing that acquaintance with the game, or inte- | 
roat In It, is but partial-we should have left the subject in its subordinate 
and appropriate place ; but the power of mind whieh, In connection with 
it, wo had the pleasure of seeing exhibited, on Saturday evening, Im- 
proasod us na ting to a ph , and as belug worthy of proml- 
nent mention In this day of common- places, 

To the adept or even to the scholar at the chers-board, It le euMfolont 
to way that, on the evening In question, Mr, Louls Paulsen of Dubuque, 
lowa, might have been seen contending elmultancously agalnat four stout 
antagonlets, without sight of any one of thelr four boards, Two of the 
games he won; one he lost; and one was drawn, The Initiated recog. 
nlae Immediately the diMoultion of such a task, Two or threo almilar In- 
atancos only are on record, An Ttallan and a Pollel-Tusslan are sald to 
have accomplished the foat; but the groat Phillidor could not, blind. 
folded, pretend to faoo more than than three oppononta at onee, 

To the uninitiated It l* roarcely powible to explala tho peoullaritios of 
Ahia porformanoe ; but they may have rome glimmering of thone, In belng 
fuformed that the chessboard contalna alxty-four aquares, whervon are 
manmuvered thirty-two pleoes, ixieon on each aide; that there aro alx 
qrades of these plooes, cach having Ite own dletinct movement and each 
obeying certain rules not applicable to the othors ; that the complications 
of the game aro Intricate, the combinations Infinite ; that w player's 
mode of attack or defence murt be varled at every step, according to the 
course adopted by his antagoniat ; that a large number of the pleoes may 
at the same moment act directly upon each other, and that the relative 
positions and progressions of the whole may affect the result of a pro- 
tracted game; and that In tho ordinary way, and between common 
players, and with all the bearings mapped out under one's eye, there laa 
constant strain upon the foresight and the judgment, because, to have any 
chance of encoem, each rejoinder of an opponent must be anticipated, Im- 
aging then that there la no board before him, and that the blind-folded or 
Alstant player bas to carry an Impression of Its changing state, from first to 
aat, clearly and correctly lald down before hia mind's eye, The mere 
effort of memory appears prodigious, the lueidus ordo unsurpassable ; and 
yet, though confusion or doubt would raln him, the exerolse of memory 
after all does nothing towards winning ; It only puts his mental vialon so 
far on an equality with the physical vislon arrayed agalnat him, The same 
akill, resource, Inventive power, are #till demanded of both partios,— | pee 
Finally, if you oan form any idea of the effort required to stamp upon 
the brain the reflex of one unseen contested game, think what It must be 
to quadruple this impression—though the term Is rocaroely applicable, 
because the ratlo of Increase throughout altogether defles caleulation, 
We wore not surprised on this occasion to hear one of the very best 
players on this continent assert, that Mr, Paulsen's modest display of his 
remarkable gift was altogether incomprehensible, What shall we think, 
if he succeeds on Monday next in a similar contest against five simulta- 
noots assailants? 

May we be permitted to take the oocasion to recommend this grand ox- 
ercise of mental power to the consideration of our youthful readers. The 
long evenings of winter will soon be upon us; and It is just possible that 
cheap entertainments may be in vogue for a season, even in this profurely 
extravagant district. Why not, then, take up Chess’ It is Inexhaust- 
ible in the amuseme nt it can afford}; it does not demand the small stimu- 
lua of a bet; you may become fatigued by playing It closely, but you 
ean soarcely become weary of its ever-varied attractions, Lastly, it may 
be remembered, that Chees has been the habitual relaxation of many of 
the world's foremont men. 
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Drama, 


‘The tragedy of '' Wall Street” has drawn fill houses during the past seven 
daye, so full in feet that most of the other dramatic enterprises of the week have 
resulted in & beggarly aveount of empty boxes, 

It ia hot surprising that people should keep themselves out of the way of the 
mirror of life, When life itself is in 80 unwholesome and anoomely a condition, 
Nor can & than be expected to take a very lively interest in the emotions of other 
people, when his own heart laa whirlpool of fears and doubta, of anxieties and 
alarm. De Stendhal telle a story somewhere of a young Prenuh oflver who 
said to him © Mince | went the Hiasian campalin | have never heen able 
to think ' Phodre of Lea Horaees’ a very moving tragedy.” And as New York 
has bean and le going throne ite Huasian eampalen” of the fianelal war of 
competitions and lutereate, It ahould not astoniah amybordy that the "grand fe 
tantle drama’ of the Marie Heart’ la muflered to overcome ua like a eumimer's 
cloud, whnotiond in the general blackness of the wintry aky | oF that these whe 
fool themeclves launehed at a railway pave on the literal’ Hoad to Huda, ahold 
eare Fery little about aympathiaing With Hotitions journeys of the old-fashioned 
hind over the same path. 

Hill the fnaneiors tell wa that the © worst ts past,” and that this week has 
soon the" darkest hour that precedes the dawn," and the temperament of our 


poaple ta to the last degree mercurial and elastic, and our theatrioal managers withe 


have shown more Courage Had iore ConstanCy ae Well aa More COMMA aeRae 
than our Hank Direotors, and better times for the drama will ne doubt begin to 
delight thelr hearts aud reward their virtue, ere long, It really ia very evedity 
able Wo all who are connected With our theatres, that they should have contented 
Vhomselves with @ judicious shortening of sail in the storm, and that they have 
given no signa of succumbing to the tempest, That great fourdeoker, the Ava: 
demy of Musio, la the only vessel which has vanished from the seene, and her dis: 
appearance would he no affair of mine, Wf she had wot carried with her my friend 
ly confrére Naimawn, loan only hope that he and his ship may not have gone 
to the bottom, but will tara up when the fair weather smiles out again in the 
sky, from some anug harbour of refuge. 

Mr, Burton and Mr, Niblo, on the other hand, have not even slackened their 
pace during the gale—but then they relied on steam-power, The metaphor was 
inevitable, and my readers must exouse it,as 1 am sare Miss Cushman will. For 
if that distinguished lady has ever stood on a railway platform at night, to wait 
for an express train, | think she will agree with me, that @ more tremendous 
image of exciting and bewildering power cannot enter into the mind of man, 
than the locomotive unites upon the nerves and the memory, when it rushes by, 
breathing fire, and shaking the solid earth, 


| organized from the first as “a 








The “ new play” promisod last week has been judiciously deferred till Monday 


scenery and new decorations.” There can be no excuse for old scenery and old 
decorations in these days. For while all the dry-goods shops are pouring their 
goods almost literally upon the street, the managers of our Theatres are bound to 
avail themselves of the golden opportanity of replenishing their stage ward-robes 
and renewing their “ properties.” A king or even an emperor can be “ got up” 
new in authentic garments, at the usual cost of a “ walking gentleman” or a “ se- 
cond lady.” And I do trust that while all these silks and velvets,and cloths of silver, 
and brocades, and purple and fine linen generally are crying aloud for cash, the 
theatrical men and women will provide themselves amply for the future. It would 
be a day of rejoicing to every man who enters a theatre, if he could believe that 
he should never see a bit of cotton velvet, or a shred of tabby ermine again, upon 
the shoulders of King Richard or the fair body of the Lady Anne. The only ex- 


cuse of shame is cheapness, and when tho reality is as cheap as the sham, that 
only excuse is lost. 

I —y conceded to Mr. Niblo a place by the side of Mr. Barton in the suc- 
ceases of the week ; but I am not quite sure whether I am right in ran ng 
Mile. Rolla under the dramatic flag. Her progress is purely a pre onde 
organs of “ locomotion.” She is not even a a actress, an 
cle of * Boreas’ is as little like a ballet, properly #0 called, as it is like a Seeoss 

tragedy. Nevertheless it is a very Leen and agemey, | and Bho ery 
spectacle, and anybody who could have the heart to sing “ Cease, reas, 
to that gyratory brilliancy of gause and ae ought to be exiled for life to 
the Kast-Windiest corner of the Boston Comm 

But if there be ray about the dranatle I logitimacy of Mr. Niblo's breezes, 

re can be none about the character of Mr, Marshall's ballet, which has been 
basis,” and alternates comedy wie tra- 
y in a very authentic manner, 


After dancing us into 08 delightful abhorrence of solfishnoss and senmality as 
presented by that wu rascal Faust and his familiar devil Mephistopheles, 
ignor Ronzani —s Ms x young \adion ry » heen this ey loc turing us wit! their 
log# on the subject of d modern 
and aubnatural way throeel the “ Gemnie We Tara " yn that for my indivi: 
a Tt rt T tind their comedy more impressive than their hy +t It mys 7 
y' 1 pe tackle of 


neraay which | ought to but 
ta who polke i into w seduction ad waltaes 








at 


lively gentionan in les and tig 
out of a murder, to disappear finally witha — quadritle of devils into an It: 
luminated and rose-coloured hell mal wi wee a very awful effect upon my 
moral sonae, | discover myself adiniring oe ihe gracious nallity of Madetnoinelle 
Lamourenx, and speculating on the marvellous anatomy of Signor Ronxanl, when 
1 ought to he dinning into « os with the sorrows of Marguerite, and ex 
ulting over the ehastisement llosophic deceiver, 
“y aing and editviig. “ Y 2 ie ‘i of cits on the contvags, [0 9 { 

once amusing an iT) ato i ory of & merape-grace and hotora 
scoundrel, \ demande no vd “4 age 


no partioular d — I. The well 
known ply tna been ver Ls pes | tmodetiod | rie Yue proport — of a ballet, and 
rma 


the charac re caracoled in a very ex man 
ner, The pak ty = Mademotealie Lamoreun te vealy | ; very quick and 


appreciative actress, aa well aa a very |i ight i airy dancer, aud a 
which ale executes In Ld ey act wi or Wavattl, Is a peallive de 
deus the combinations being genuine A. nations, and the various utions 
of the lady and her au voor tne some discernible relation to eachother, ‘The 
" character” wanes Ihe ilo, whieh cues to be styled the dances “ of no 
first time apon our wtage, these 

dances oonvey op comething Ay & jut potion, of the Parisian life whieh they a» 
mime to portray, There is ee, of Lt L— Valentino in the fret act whieh 
those should see who wish to know’ how the ly absurd and revolting Is the 
+ a A ” French demi-monde of our stage, the vwireus of Camille and the Mar 
0 Heart 
Whatever has survived the nt week, as | have sald, will certainly revive 
in the week to come, Wallack's baa already rs & bold defance to fate with 
Manche's new play of the Past and Present,” in which all the old stock com- 
pe Bed oy , Lester, Waloot, and the rowt, Mins Laura Keone will not 
ahah th the Marble Heart” forever, and the wholo theatrical fraternity must 
© fresh courage from the enterprine of the “ Minstrels,” who have boldly 
ope pened » new theatre--and a theatr of very fair dimeustons, in Une muidat of the 
0" an 6 re 
tr. Trimble, whe maven ¢ nothing of tonal ing you up @ theatre like a ayllabub, 
but whens theatros are Wr unlike the ay! in consiatoncy, has Ts put mw? | a 











for these prosperous Ethiopians’ one of the very neatest and most 
ous dramatio ll in country, It ts a“ marble hall,” ¥ cones, on 
Broadway, mUrpasnon in the apl of ite internal 
decora’ a rk bade to te adn agroeably eeppoes tho bes, ond on cee 
in the rear of the galler: will suundantl ~~ a the men for 
the low of the their customary oysters their endenirabie pune » ui non. 


ee 


Ovituary. 


Tun Bans, ov Bucnan.-The Right Hon, Henry David Krakine, twelfth 
~ 4 of Buchan, and Baron Cardross, in the county of Stirling, la the 
of Scotland, died In London on the 15th ult, Hila Lor ‘hip was 

the a er son of the eminent Scottish lawyer, the Hon, Henry Erskine, of 
Amondell, r-' he was the nephew vid Stewart, coven Karl of 
Buchan, and of the famous Advocate, Thomas Lord Chancellor 
of nee and, He was born in gay. 1783; and married, fires, Sept. 28, 
1809, Eligabeth Cole, youngest dn hter and coheir (with her sisters Mrs. 
Warner and Mra, Manning) of M n, Sir O, Balpley, Governor of Gre- 
nada, by whom (who died the 5 Oetober, 1828) he had issue four sons 
and three daughters, Lord Buchan married secondly, the 26th June, 
1830, Elizabeth, youngest 
Castle Simple, Renfrewshire ; by whom (who died in 1839) he leaves a 
son and two daughters, The Earl married, thirdly, the 26th Jane, 1839, 
Caroline Rose, om daughter of James Primrose Maxwell, Eaq., of 
Tuppendence, whom he has had no issue, His Lordship suc- 


Pi 
ceeded as twelfth 1 Hart of Buchan on the decease of his uncle, the eleventh 


Rarl, the 19th April, 1829. He is himself sucoeeded by his second sur- 
viving son, David Stuart, Lord Cardross, now the thirteonth Earl of Ba- 
chan, who was born in 1815, aud married, in 1849, Agnes Graham, daugh- 
ter of James Sinith, Kaq., and has a son and daughter. 


Ges. Sm G. TL. FP, Denkerery K. ©. B.—We have to announce the 
death of Gen, Sit G. Berkeley, K K.0;B., who died at Richmond. in his 
73d year. The deceased was the eldest son of the late Admiral Sir G, C. 
Berkeley, G. 0, B,, sometime Lord Admiral of Portugal, by Emily Char- 
lotte, daughter of the late Lord George Lennox; and was consequently 
tirat . to me trie ene Warl of Berkeley, and to Barl Fitehardinge. 
He was entered the army in yt as cornet in the Royal 
Horse ieee nhive! he served in Italy _—s pt during the whole of 
the campaign under Lieut-Gen. Frazer. ater vined the Bri- 
tich forees in the Peninsula, under Lord Walle on, and served as Aw 
sistant Adjt-General, Among ,-- engagements he was present at Bu. 
eaco, Fuentes d'Onor, Salamanoa, Vittoria, San Sebastian, and 
Nive, and received a _ and pre clasps for his Peninsular carelens, 
He was subsequently et in the aka ie in Flanders, was presen 
at Waterloo, and for Yule 544 that fel sears the order of a 
Viadimir, fourth ease, slate Himperor of Russia, and was trade a 
K, ©, Bia 1810, He waa “Ls & Knight of the Tower and Sword of - 
» Th 1840 he was appolated to the coloneley of the 46th Foot, and 
attained the rank of General tn 1Ab4, He , purveyor General of i | 
Ordnance vader the Government of Lord De ty day | February to De: 
comber, 1859, and eat for Devonport during the last Parliament in Wal. 
Conservative interest, Bi 
Gannnal r wg Doveron, K.C.1. Air John Doveton, whose death 
vey in the Bouth of France, was one of the oldest of: 
Adia Com ‘a eerviee, ~- wae acon of the late Mir 


cadet of eaten sa 


pein ris 


inam's army, Vor h ia ‘Indian 
worvices he was made @ 


At old iP. i aan a4 yt 











daughter of the late Johu Harvey, Eaq,, of | Matthews 


ernor-Goneralahip of India, 
of 1700, 1803, and elt, cit 
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Appoturments. 





Aruty. 


Inpta.—Seventy-seven vessels have already sailed for India since the 
news of the revolt first reached home, conveying to the assistance of he. 
countrymen 4 force of 29,235 men es all ranks of Cavalry, a 
Artill } ass 4 further force of 5,000 men of the Cavalry, Infantry, 
till #,and Field Train w will il embark almost immediately. 
The total ree that accompanied, or immediately followed Lord 
from China to Calcutta, was 1700 men.—The st. Great Britain is to cubest: 
at Cork for Bombay, between 1,100 and 1,200 men, with officers’ horses, 
rey to the 8th Hussars and 17th Lancers. —The Cleopatra et. with 

| Welsh Fusileers on board, arrived, all well, at ry Hy 
on the way to India, on the 14th of Jaly. ~The Hi a yr eg h Li 
Infante (Stirlingshire) have volunteered for I 

cngaal to raise the number of the regiments to 1000 rank al file. rar 
proponition is now being eubmitted to the EB, I. Co, for raising a corps of 

ropean cavalry in Australia and England, to be composed of persons of 
the middie class of life, and also a corps of Zouaves, to be formed of vo- 
lunteers collected In England. The concurrence of the Company is asked 
to the commissions for officers being filled up by promotion according to 
merit from the ranks, 

Howovns to Geyenat, Haveroce, axp otuen Ivotan Overoena,— 
War-Office, Sept, 29. Burver.—In conrequenoe of the eminent services 
eerereet by Col, Henry Havelock, C, B., ia command of a division of H. 

‘s Army engaged in active operations in tho Field in India, the Queen 
has been v eatouss y ploased to command that he be promoted to the rank 
of Major-Gon, In the Army, and that bis Commission shall bear date the 
80th of July, 1867, 

We understand (says pte Globe), that the Queen has been graciously 
leased to command that Major: Gon. Havelock shall be premend | to tho 
onour of being a K. CO, B., and that those other distingulshed offloers, 

Wilson, Neill, hamberlain, Nicholson and Van Cortlandt, aball Comaat 
Companions of the Order. 
Tur Vieronta Crows.—The Garette contains a War Office notlos, an- 


SPE 


io deus | HOUNCINg that the GQeeee will confer the Victoria Crom on Lieut, Teor 


dale, I. A.; Serg, Malone, 15th Light Dragoons: Capt, Jones, late af the 
7th Hustlers and Capt, Kemond, 18th Regt, for distinguished acts of 
bravery before the enemy durlog the late war, 


The Vulean, at. troopabip, hae arrived at Quebec, to embark the Oth 
Regiment for home,—Intelligence has reached Ireland coscaaming that 
second battalions are to be givon to every regiment up to and yo 
the 18th Royal Irish,—Io addition to the Duke of Cambridge, the Bar 
Cardigan and Sir G. A, Wetherall, Adjt-Gen,, have been visitin oe 
French camp at Chalons. ~The Seoretary of Sete ¥ er bas “Ppa nee 
the Rev. H. Drennan, the Rev, W, Rows, the R PGevinhes & 

Rev, OC, Morrison, clergymen of the Church of Satta, chaplalns ky i 
M.'s Forces in India, Mosara, Drennan, , and FF cogusen, doead 

military chaplains during the recent war in the Crimea, and Mr, Morri- 
son has been for some time past the minister of Newlagtoa Chapel, Edin- 


burgh, 
AL Grove, 6 Om. i 3d Drag Gas; lt Corie to be Capt Pia vidas Sarel, 


Lt Drage has been cancelled, ath Lt is 1 
Gent, ~W9 > ie Cor w “y ’ a , Brom Serg Richards from Léth LA Drags, to be 
fa , prom, lA Drags; Ridg Mast Dungate perm to res, 
rin La Powel be Capt wp, ¥ Penton app to ath Lt rae To be Lita 
a "hee , Boa Rutledge, v —— to Vhs Oda. 


Capt Mar; to be Capt, ¥ ey om Maj Si paon, Sup List, to 
be See Capt; Capt F A Campbell, on cn Nap Ant, to be Lecely Ca “pt 

be Lt-Col, ¥ Thomas, ret on hep; Bee Capt Street uty so Oa 

lor, from Bupern me ) Seo Capt; Bee Capt Calvert 


wto be Lt ‘ Maj Watt to be Ww 
n'y Had] mod ME sign wp oe to he Lt-Ool, ¥ Sen, who ex iene 
Harvey, Brvt 
Rank saee late te Sued, Ons Capt A G é on Hort ne be yh tp, ¥ Devt Le 


Col Harvey, who ret; Lt Deane 27th Ft; FA Campbell, Gent, to 
be Hine was v Vensne, dee ‘y ty Be to res, th Ft; HG 
Pou deh En 47th Pt; HOW Marshall Gent, to 

Koa wp, v T Bailie Thom: services her M Ay hae no further oo- 
Ft; ‘Asaist org. tores, 67th Ft; FB Serer, See, 


can. 
ATPACHED. Capt and Byt-Lt-Col B , lat Ft, to be Maj w 
Bvt-Lt-Col Fortescue, R A, to have Sab k of Maj. 

Hospiran Srarr.—(ne-Gen of Hoaps, with local rank, D Scott, MD, to be I 
Gon of Hosp Dep I vt on hy. MD, to be Inap-Gen of H 
with onal rank, ¥ vagy ad p. —_ : poe 
1 to be Asaist-Surg, ¥ yy 4 60th Ft. oe me Sy tiagereld, 
Mth Si be Aaa Sar Yo Fore since app to Oth PL be Acting 
‘Assist Surg; W Dade, Gent, and H Howe, Gen 


Wan-Orrice, Oor, 2.—6th D: Gide Lan Ut Bryee i be Se: .v eaten 
who ret. rn eos rage Gd} Merg-M wal 


if 
to be ¥ Dob ape to Mil “an I Votan. Varte Varte rom i 
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New Books. | 
Mr. Raskin’s recently published volame, The Elements of Drawing, in 
Three Letters to Beginners (Wiley & Halsted), is of too practical and inte- | 
resting a character to remain unnoticed any longer in our columns. For- | 
asmuch however as in our own estimation we are not so deeply concerned 
in the subject matter, as the youths and girls between 12 and 20 to whom 
it is more particularly addressed, we have read it leisurely, and with 
just so much attention as may enable us to point out a few salient re- 
marks, for the sake of inducing others to study, and follow the plan therein 
propored—if they approve it. In reality, though, this book applies to 
all. Young and old, rich and poor, travellers aud stay-at-homes, indus- 
trious artists and dilettanti amateurs, may be equally included among | 
its readers, The school may comprise that vast range of pupils who are | 
able to see, study, and enjoy the beauties of nature, and who can read 


| thing that is drawable. 


Now, if you can draw that stone, you can draw anything : I mean, any- 
Many things (sea foam, for instance) cannot 
drawn at all, only the idea of them more or less suggested ; but if you 
can draw the stone rightly, every thing within reach of art is also within 
yours, 

For all drawing depends, primarily, on your power of representing 
Roundness, If oon an -2-s 4 that, all the at on aod straightfor- 
ward ; ya cannot do that, nothing else that you may be able to do 
will be of any use. For Nature is all made up of roundnesses ; not the 

of ponent globes, but of variously curved surfaces, Boughs 
are rounded, leaves are rounded, stones are rounded, clouds are rounded, 
cheeks are rounded, and curls are rounded : there is no more flatness in 
the natural world than there is vacancy. The world itself is round, and 
#0 is all that is in it, more or less, except human work, which is often 
very flat indeed, 
refore, set yourself steadily to conquer that round stone, and you 
have won the battle. 


Here is sound advice to those who can appreciate the Spanish adage— 


the English language. The teacher is John Ruskin, the Oxford Gradu- pocos y buencs—libros y amigos. 


ate, the Reformer of an old, and the Restorer of a new dynasty of Paint- | 
ing ; and we have found in him many forcible truths deroribed with asimpli- | 
city and graphic power rarely equalled, and scattered with a lavish hand 
throughout there pages. And while we admire the freshness of the 
author's style, we appreciate the motives which led him to devote so much | 
time to the rudimentary department—the digging and delving of his art | 
—before approaching his own province in the higher branches of Draw- 
ing. Few men of genius have been able to clip their wings, and to ho- | 
ver within sight of their less gifted companions ; but Ruskin gives us a | 
Catechism for general use ; and however we may differ in opinion as to 
the practioability of his system of art education, we cannot deny him the | 
credit of illustrating in his own person the good result of rome of bis | 
principles, 

Mr. Ruskin must to a certain extent be considered as the quack, rather 
than the orthodox Professor, His dorign, as he states, is to furnish a no- | 
ries of Insteuctions which, under the popular disguise of “ Nvery man his 
own Drawing-master,’ shall supersede the necemity of a didactic Academy, 
and the labours of our aatiquated friend and pedagogue, Porte Crayon, | 
For instance, that pons asinorum, Perspective, with all its laws, corolla 
ries, and deductions, Is passed with a shrug of the shoulders as not being | 
of the rlightest use except in rudimentary works, This he dofends as | 
follows : | 

“No great palaters ever trouble themeelves about rotive, and 
very fow of them know ite lawa ; they draw greryiing y the vye, and, 
naturally enough, disdain in the easy parts of their work rules which oan- 
not help them in diMoult ones, It would take about a month's labour to | 
draw imperfeotly, by lawe of porapective, what any great Venetian | 


will draw perfeotly In five minutes, when ho ls throwing a wreath of 


loaves round a head, or bending the curves of a pattern in aud out among 
the folds of drapery,” 


The timid pupll will breathe more freely and bless his stars that be | 
was born in the 19th century, when such liberal sentiments are in vogue ; | 
nor will he regres to read the next announcement, that figure-drawing |e | 
omitted, because his master does not think figures as chiof subjects oan 
be drawn to any good purpose by an amateur; “ as accessories in land: | 


scape, they are just to be drawa on the same principles as anything else,” | \ 


Again, we admire the trath of a casual remark about outline, which he 
faithfully defines to be the edge of shade ; “ for,” says he, “ nature relieves 
one tlat against another, but never outlines—while distance conceals the 





body of the object and softens and tones down Ite shade.” Many will be sure If 


prised to see that the careless and popular modo of represouting a land- 
soape by a fow touches of outline, and of leaving the Imagination to | 
complete the details of the picture, Is here distinetly condemned. 

It Is curious to observe the importance attached by Ruskin to apparent 
trifes ; the three letters, which contain the whole of his suggestions on the 
subject of drawing, are crowded with minute bints and Instructions for re- 
Meving labour, economlaing material and time, and aystomatialig the pua- 
pil’s energies, Such advice ls necessary, although It affords a momentary 
surprise to be told to shade a square on cream-laid paper with a hard 
pen—to finish all occasion for the use of the pen, before erasing with a 
penknife, “ otherwise the next line will make a blot '’—and to be discreet 
in using stale bread in place of India rabber, for “ although it disturbs the 
surface of the paper less, it crumbles about the room—and good bread Is 
wasted, which is wrong, and the drawing will not for a long while be 
worth the crumbs.” The professor can scarcely conceal the smile on his 
lips; and his gravity has something comic, even where he speaks ex cuthe- 
dr, We can imagine the good-humoured twinkle in the eye of the teacher, 
who tells us “ to use blotting-paper or rag instead of lips to dry the brush, 
as the habit of so doing once acquired will save you from much partial 
poisoning,” —and who asserts that “ if colours were twenty times as costly 
as they are we should have many more good painters.” “ If I were Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ” adds he, “ I would lay a tax on all colours ex. 
cept black, Prussian blue, Vandyke brown, and Chinese white ; and such 
a tax would do more to advance real art than a great many schools of 
design.” ‘ 

The Letters form a series of exercises or progressive lessons, neither dif- 
fleult nor complicated at first, but framed so as to obtain in the pupil 
accuracy, firmness, and freedom of touch, with cultivated taste, correct 
judgment, and careful discrimination in the objects of study. The tyro is 
encouraged by a vein of genial eympathy and anxious friendship, which 
proves the heart no less than the true genius of the master, He evidently 
(just now—quantum mutatue /) does not belong to the tribe of carping 
sneering critics, who damn with faint praise, and who, concealing their 
own ignorance under the shade of an imbecile laugh and an assumption 
of superiority, erueh the budding efforte of the modest shrinking youth, 
Who can fail to appreciate the exeellenee of the following remarks! 

tt " of your pr if hot before, you may be assured that 
cunserer ties will cole fa, and wold his Hands tn meek! atnase 
maet, oad ach yon whe could set you to that ' niggling |’ 
persevere in it, you will have to sustain © perrecu 

artistioal acquaintances generally, who will tell you that 
crewing ads on ‘boldness,’ But never mind them, You do aot 
hear them tell a ebild, beginning musié, to lay ite little hand with a crash 
among the keys, in imitation of the great masters) yet they mig aa 
rearonably as or = 4 you to be beld ia the 4 state of your 
jemi = Hold, in , yee) but bold in the 
sense of being oman 


all good 


benee of bolo wadaua 

careless, confident, or exhibitory,—no,—ao, and 
even if you were not a beginner, it 
icohief easily be done 

y done slowly | you will 
way @ flower or a ae wang Bee ) and if Nature ia not bold at 
work, do you think you ought to be at yours? Bo never mind 
ple say, bat work with your penell point very patiently ; and 
rust me in anything, me when I tell you, that 
kinds aad ways of art,— yore fee Wong 
row places, slow wort fer prams who oan wal 4q people 
who cannot,—there is one quality, and, | think, only one, in Keel al ay 
and good art jit is all art, Coarse art is alwaye bad art, 
You cannot u tand this at t, because you do not know yethow 
much tender theaght, and subtle care, the t palaters put into touches 
that at first look coarse ; but, believe me, it is true, and you will find it is 
80 in due time,” : 

Whether Ruskia does not show his pupils too many secrets of the art, 
too many short cuts throagh the crowded thoroughfares of ordinary ar- 
tists, may be a question of debate ; bat he seems prepared to follow the 
liberal tendencies of \he age, and to abolish all privileges and monopolies 
which interfere with intellectual development, For instance, to obtaiu 
the facility of representing roundness, our author abandons the use of the 
antiquated egg, anc in its place recommends the pupil to copy the first 


| show the 





round, coloured stone which be can find; adding, 


Of books and friends I want but one or two— 
Convinced the best of both are very few. 


He uses it in recommending partioular engravings as studica from 
which to obtato the best effect, 


The more engravings you have, the less attention you will p 
It is a general trath, that the enjoyment derivable from ar 
increased in har ey f beyond a certaia point, by q' ty of ; 
it is only ad, as it were, over a larger surface, and ver: often dulled 
by Onding ideas repeated in different works, Now, for a beginner, it is 
always better that his atteation should be concentrated on one or two 
pood things, and all his enjoyment founded on them, than that he should 
jook at many, with divided thoughts, He has much to discover ; and 
his boat way of discovering It is to think long over few things, and watch 
them earnestly, It is one of the worst errors of this age to try to know 
and to see too much; the men who seem to know everything, never to 
reality know anything rightly, Beware of hand-book knowledge. 


Our author thus amusingly lustrates the conventional symbols cur- 


ay to them, 
cannot be 





_ Peat among artists, 


When either the material (as the copper or wood) or the time of an 
artiat, doos not permit him to make a porfeot drawing,—that is to may, 
one la whieh no linos shall be prominently visible,—and ho la reduced to 

black Hines, either drawn by the pen, or on the wood, it ba bet- 

tor to make these lines help, as far as may be, the expression of texture 
wod form, You will thus fad many textures, as of cloth or or foah, 
and many subtle effects of light, expremed by Leech with signag or 
cromed or curiously broken lines ; and you will see that Al Rethel 
and Richter constantly expres the direction and rounding of surfaces by 
tho direction of the lines which shade them, All these various means of 
expression will be useful to you, as far as you can learn them, provided 
ou remember that they are merely a kind of shorthand ; telling certain 
wots, not la quite the right way, but la the only possible way under the 
conditions: and provided la any after use of such moans, you never try 
to show your own dexterity ; but only to get as much record of the ob- 


Joot a# you can in a given time; and that you continually make efforts to 


go beyond euch short and, and draw port one of the otyjoots rightly, 


Even the careful drawings of Leonardo da Vinel are shaded most com: 
monly with straight liver; and you may always assume it asa point la. 
crews | the probability of a drawlag being by # great master if you fad 
rounded surfaces, euch as those of cheeks or lips, shaded with straight 


nen, 

Hut you will also now understand how easy it must be for dishonost 
dealors to forge or imitate serawled sketches like Figure 11, and pass 
them for the work of great masters; and how the power of determining 
the genuineness of a drawing depends entirely on your knowing the 
wot of the objeot drawn, and perceiving whether the hasty henditag in 
all conducive to the expression of those truths, Lo a great man's work, at 


| Its fastest, no line is thrown away, and it is not by the rapidity, but the 


economy of the exocution that you know him to be great, Now to jud 
of this eeonomy, you must know exactly what ho meant to do, otherw 
ou cannot of course discern how far has done it; that is, you muat 
how the beauty and nature of the thing he was drawing, All judgment 
of art thus Goally founds itself on knowledge of Nature, 

But farther observe, that this sorawled, or eeonomlc, or impetuous exe- 
cution la never aff impetuous, Ife great man ie not ln a hurry, he 
never postente fone | fhe has no eagerness in bis heart, bo puts none 
jnto hiv hand; if he thinks bis effect would be better got with dvo lines, 
he never, to dexterity, tries to do it with one, Be assured, 
therefore (avd this is a matter of great importance), that you will never 
produce a great drawing by imitating the execution of @ great master, 
Acquire bis knowledge and shave hin feelings, and the easy exvoution will 
fall from your hand as it did from bis; but if you — scrawl because 
he serawled, or blot because he blotted, you will not only never advance 
iu power, but every able draughisman, and every judge whose opinion 
. 7 having, will know you fur a cheat, and despise you acoord- 
gly. 

Having completed the course of Instruction neoessary for transferring 
coples of still life to paper, the pupil is finally initiated into the myster- 
ies of sketching from nature—where the clouds will not wait still to be 
copled—where the shadows are constantly changing the appearance of 
the ohject—and where everything which is embraced by the eye is in a 
state of transition, either of progress or of decay, But we have only left 
ourselves room to commend in general terms Mr. Ruskin’s unstudied force 
of style, and aptness of illustration. His inconsistency may be at times de- 
tected, and his extending his school from drawing to literature—by ad- 
vising his pupils what books to read and what to leave unread, —is simply 
absurd ; but his asperity we are glad to say, has disappeared; and his 
earnestness carries one with him. The volume is a duodecimo of only 
230 pages, The wood-oute are reproduced from the original—after euch 
@ fashion that they cense to be John Ruskin’s handiwork, if sulflcieatly 
good to illustrate his text. 


Just about four years ago, the literary journals of Bogland and Ame- 
tlea were loud in praise of the new poet, one Alexander Bmith, Mr. 
Amith had previously contributed poems to the columns of the London 
Louder, aod the Crite ; but he was unknown to the majority of readers, 
“ The Life Drama,’ bie frst volume, was to him what" Childe Harold" wae 
to Hyroo, and of the strength of It he woke up one morning and found 
himeelf famous, For onee in thelr lives, the oritios Were unanimous—a 
new and true poet had arisea— the coming man Was come! 

The London /iterery Gazette pronounced Mr, Amith the most promit 
ing poet since Tennyson, The Mihenewm considered him “ abundant in 
beauties,” “Tt ta to the earlier works of Keats and Mhelley alone,” said 
the Spectator, "* that we can look for a counterpart in richness of fancy, 
and foree of expression.” The Westminster Neview saw novel images aud 
Shakeperian felicitics of diction on every page. And ao on, to the end of 
the oba 


Judged by a severe standard, such aa one would apply to an older writer, 
Mr, Smith was a failare; but judged aaa tyro in Art, he deserved much 
praice——almost as much ashe got, In reading his verse it was easy to 
perceive two thinge—firet, that he was gifted with a genuine poetic tem: 
perament ; second, that he was a careful reader of Keates and Tennyson, 
Tt was evident to a alice observer that bis natare was akin to theire—that 
he was blest with the same delicate organization ; but it was equally 
evident that he wrote as much from the recollection of other poems as 
from his own inepirations, He could pot banish their beauties from his 
mind ; he forgot that they were remembered copics, and unconsciously 
reproduced them as originals, This may seem a charitable construction ; 
but we believe it to be the trae one, We can account for Mr, Smith's re- 
semblances ia no other way, Certainly no man in his senses could hope 
to borrow eo largely, and yet escape detection, Besides, Mr, Smith was, 
and is, too rich himself, to go about pilfering from others. 

“ The Life Drama,” as might have been guessed from the name, was a 
sort of boyish “* Faust’’ and “ Festus,’ minus the Devil of the one, and plus 
the passion of the other, It was in many respects superior to “ Festus ;” 


in all inferior to “ Faust ;” but that, of course. It was not a 











peer, 
Were the orition right of wrong in their raptures! They were both, other 


drama, but 
a number of scenes strung together, pell-mell ; order or place, there was 
none. The dialogue was put in the mouths of certain imaginary speakers, 
but for any dramatic interest that it created for them, it might as well 
have been all monologue. They were young, and in love, now with wo- 
man and fame, and now with themselves; their blood was at summer 
heat. The blood of Mr. Smith, we have always thought, had a great deal 
todo with the creation of “ The Life Drama.” We grant it feeling, but we 
deny it thought. Mr. Smith is not a thoughtful poet, and probably never 
will be one. 

His second volume now lies before us—(City Poems, Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields.) It contains six poems, “ Horton,” “Glasgow,” “ Squire Mau- 
rice,” “ The Night before the Wedding,” A Boy's Poem,” and “ The 
Change.”’ Three of these are in blank verse, the rest are lyrical. Mr. 
Smith’s blank verse is not particularly good. It is fluent and musical, but 
too loosely written, Any practised versifier could talk for hours in just such 
® measure ; its unvarying smoothness wearies, its hushed sweetness cloys, 
The “ City Poems” have, in leas degree, the merits and defects of the life 
Drama ; they are neither so good nor eo bad, as that rich but unweeded gar- 
den of poetic fiowers, They are fainter and weaker. Some of the colour has 
been washed, as it were, from Mr. Smith’s mind. He is sensuous still, 
and fanciful, but his blood is cooler, and he is more «paring of his similics 
and images—not, it seoms to us, because he loves thom leas, but because 
his stock is running low. The habit of comparing one thing with ano- 
ther Is still his great weaknom., A statement of a fact or truth never 
contents him ; he must Illustrate it with some image, or bit of colour, 
He can not, for bis life, write plainly: simplicity ls beyond his reach, 
His poems are not Greek tomples, or even Gothle cathedrals, but Kastern 
pagodas, hung with flags, and lanthorns, and little jingling bella, Judged 
as complete compositions, they are unaatiafactory ; as fragmenta, they 
are eweet and daloty, Mr, Smith's forte ie writing fine lines and pas 
sages, He oan not give you a great ploture, but he oan throw into one 
any amount of exquisite detall, His bite of landscape are excellent, and 
show a wide range of observation and skill, Ile generally depends on his 
effets, and paints broadly and brilliantly, in gorgeous colours, a la Tur- 
nor; but when he pleases, and the subject demande it, ho oan impart the 
careful flash of the Pre-Raphaelites, 

But it le time to give a fow apeolmens of bis new work, which may be 
done without comment upon each, 


Nature, who makes the perfect rove and bird, 
Has never made the full and porfoot man, 

ln every worthiness there laa flaw, 

That, ike a crack across a mirrors face, 
mpalra ite value, Cannin if whe Lote 
Nothing have knowledge of Ite own defoot 
To keep ua tiving fad must comen uA, 


The dun toad Fi ing in 

yHe~ ling i the porsiing Sowa, 

Arsbisien, pleasure, weslth, opmalen, eve,” 
mbition, ro, on, love, 

Which ail our eyes, and hide tua from ourselves, — 

Like lonely children we should. ¢ of fright 

At utter nothingness, 


He rtood so high, there seemed 
Hotween his footing and the Immortal mount 
ngle wtep : however slight the apace, 
yee" te 8 loving though 
\ alo . 
untimely the held, 
ples had drowned 
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lieal Conference bh done 
testing fers hab the came theme without ¥ 
—that union is a good thing | but directly au attempt ie made to 
next step, the unionists to differ, 


for something practical, has tong been sick of 
utterly “practical aa the Kvangelioal Alliange, 
delights in the speculative, offers a more congenial home 
for this knot of unwearied talkers. Mhaespe hog” od of @ epec nd repereer, 
the U) ference. rever- 
pA bs ee pd par dexirabl eness of union, which is fol- 


towed oy an oo ey harangue on the miseries of a divided Obristend 





jom. 
This is by an earnest exhortation to lay aside doctrinal differ- 
ences, which brings up a disquisition oa the beauties of fraternal love ; 
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and there the matter will end, till next year reproduces the same toples 
with the same result. 

If this is all that is intended by the Berlin gathering, we can afford to 
allow nine hundred “ ministers and laymen’ to play at this very barm- 
leas pastime, It is as good a pe of getting a holiday at the expense of | 
a Society as any other ; and while there are deputations that get their 
travelling expenses paid, there will always be nomadic preachers to as- 
semble in the autuma, As to Sir Culling Eardley, of course he ts meee 
to be found where he can get his name in the newspapers. Bat still the 
whole thing must be startling. Constantine, we know, assembled the 
first General Council, and there is something in one of the Eoglish Arti- 
cles to the effect that Synods are not to be convened without the will of 
the Sovereign Prince. But, somehow or other, King Frederick William 
isa very odd sort of Constantine, He is hardly the person, if all stories 
are true about him, whom even the Evangelical Alliance would select as 
the pattern convener of Councils, His religious experiences wonld 
scarcely tell well at an Evangelical gathering. He has throughout | 
Europe acquired a curious convivial sobriquet, which, we suppose, has) 
some meaning. Did Sir Calling Eardley aud the Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
Noel ever inquire into the reason of this? Or, even with strict Baptists 
and rigid Presbyterians, does the glory of regality atone for private 
shortcomings ? 

Besides, we always thought that dissent in general had at least one 
common characteristic, Amidst all their doctrinal differences, we have 
been taught that Dissouters of every school agreed at least in one solid, 
substantial fundamental—namely, in the utter independence of religion | 
from State control, The mark of Antichrist was Establishmentism. | 
Now Prussia is certainly a very curious place for the exponents of this | 
one great spiritual idea to select as their bead quarters, There is no 
kingdom upon earth in which the principle of Establishmenti«m is carried 
out, or attempted to be carried out, with a more vigorous hand. The 
late King almost compelled the fusion of the Lutheran and Reformed | 
bodies in his dominions, He was the author of the celebrated Evangelical 
Church, which has been so remarkable a failure, in which every official 
was a State appointment, and the Liturgy was the composition of a Go- 
vernment Bureau. That scheme attempted, not the union, but the abso- 
lute identification of Church and State. 

The Evangelical Alliance ought to know—only in such quarters we 
do not expect information of any sort—that resistance to this autocratic 
interference has provoked (he most violent resistance from the side of the 
old Lutherans, as well as from many of the reformed communities, And 
so strong la this feeling, that the visit of the Alliance was on every side 
denounced by the Prussian ecclesiastics, To such a length has it been 
carried, that the King recently found It necessary to lesue a Royal decree 
to all mon not to discourage the present Conference. These arc, to say 
the least, awkward pi for the prominent members of the Anti- 
Church-and-State Society to meet under, If religious freedom and the 
right of private judgment are the proudest prerogative of Protestantiam, 
then the head-quarters of the most rigid Establishment that Christendom 
ever saw, can roarcely be the exact place for thow whose chief quarrel 
with the Church of England ja its connexion with the State, We do not 
suspect Sir Culling Bardley of much Intelligence, but the facts which 

receded his visit ought to have taught him that the King and bis Minis 
ers are only —to use @ Vulgar expression—making @ cat'spaw of the | 
Alliance. 

What Frederick Willlam wants is an argument to Prussian coclesias 
ties. The whole political aim of Prussia is, by getting all German Pro- 
testants into some sort of union, to establish a counterpolse to Austrian 
influence, The aim of Prussia is to erect a Protectorate of Protestant 
iam, and to secure it for the Berlin Crown, This is the true key to that 
remarkable failure, the Jerusalem Bishopric. To this one end all M. 
Bunsen’s labours and writings converge ; and M. Bunsen was specially 
summoned to Berlin, for the very first time since his ostraciam, to assist 
at the Conference. The Archbi op of Canterbury, who was injudicious 
enough to coquet with the Alliance, has found out the real object of the 
Berlin meeting ; and, with more prudence than be exhibited at Lambeth, 
he has confined his assistance to the civil sympathies of a letter, Like 
Lord Fairfax, he was, for once, too wise to commit himself to a personal 
recognition of King Frederick William's eminent services to true rell- 

















on, 
Not only ought the State religion of Prussia to startle the English Non- 
conformists, but there is something else in the aspect of Prussia which 


| evidence. 





must make them wonder at the strange forms which the purest ans me 
cal Protestantisom sometimes takes, A committee of the Evangelical 
Alliance had to meet in one of the Berlin churches, and were—so says 
the Record—not a little scandalized at finding an altar decked with a cru- 
cifix, candles, and flowers ; for the State religion of Prussia requires these 
Popish abominations in all the churches of the Establishment, Frederick 
William himself, too, erected a church at Potsdam, profusely adorned 
with mosaics and ritual ornaments of the most pompous kind. We owe 
no ill will to the Evangelical Alliance ; but the sight of Mr. Baptist Noel 
and the secretaries of the Baptist and Congregational Unions at this de- 
velopment of a common Protestantism must have been edifying. The 
sole —_ result of the Berlin Conference may be, though we doubt 
whe' even this will come of it, to teach English Dissenters—for the 
Church of England seems, with very few exceptions, to have stood aloof 
from the whole proceeding—a lesson in toleration. ba | may, if the 

please, learn that if crosses and candles, and a State Church, are the mar 

of the Beast, he is most certainly enthroned at Berlin as well as at Rome. 
And this, at any rate, will be a remarkable experience in Protestantism, 


which England could never have taught the Evangelical Alliance.— Lon. | °¢8° 


don paper, Sept. 19. 
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A RESPITED CRIMINAL. 

A trial of so extraordinary a character as that just concluded, can 
scarcely be found in the criminal records of any country in the world. 
The nature of the crime—the character of the chief criminal—his escape 
after its perpetration—are all sufficiently remarkable. The ‘murder of 
Mr. Nelles was a deed, so unprovoked, so wantonly cruel, that it could 
scarcely be committed but by the most hardened ruffian. The murderer 
was a lad of two or three twenty, who, so far as our knowledge of 
him extends, could have received no apprenticeship in guilt so heinous, 
and yet we find him the leader ofa gang of desperate ruffians ; and while 
surrounded by four well-armed fellows, deliberately taking the life of an 
inoffensive, defensive man,—a punishment, as he laughingly said to his 
dying victim, for slamming the door in his face. As has been gene- 
rally supposed hitherto, he made his escape from justice by shooting 
the officer who attempted to arrest him, and, as was unwillingly admitted 
by one of the witnesses for the defence during the recent trial, he re- 
mained concealed in the County of Haldimand, undoubtedly with the 
knowledge of a considerable number of persons, during a period of nearly 
_ months, and that, too, with a reward of $6,000 offered for his appre- 

ension. 

Nearly three years e e of the gang has been shot in self de- 
fence by the officer who tried to arrest him—and of the remaining three 
who were concerned in the robbery and murder of Nelles, two have died 
upon the gallows, and the other, a lad of nineteen, a convict for life, has 
lived to give evidence a second time against his former accomplices. 
Rumors of Townsend are beard from time to time, but the matter is well 
nigh forgotten, when it is positively affirmed that the murderer bas been 
arrested at Cleveland, on the information of a man who should have been 
able to identify him with scarcely the bility of a mistake ; a long ex- 
amination takes place. The man is identified by a number of most re- 
spectable and is brought to be tried within tive miles of the house 
which been nominally his home for ten or twelve years previous to his 
escape after the murder, and in the very centre of the country in which his 


numerous crimes were committed. Months elapse before the trial — ni 


takes place, and in the meantime the whole surrounding country is 

The prisoner is visited in his cell by almost all those who knew Townsend, 
and who are anxious to satisfy themselves whether that notorious villain 
is really again {among them. Opinions are divided—many of the oldest 
and most respectable inbabitants of the County declare positively that he 
is the man—others again are er | tive that he is not. 

The Sol.-General takes charge prosecution, and, aided by the 
relatives of the murdered Nelles, as well as by those who, if a conviction 
is found, would be entitled to the Government reward, he brings down a 
mass of ev , positive and circumstantial, which it seems Tenpossible 
to rebut. The fact of the murder is coatly, sttahiiched. It is not even 
denied by the counsel for the defence that Townsend was the guilty man. 
The yp hme = is, is the r Townsend? Twenty-six witnesses 
of all classes—from some of the oldest and most respectable men in the 
county, upon whose integrity no shadow of suspicion could be thrown, to 
convicts and prostitutes who bad been the associates of Townsend—swear 


on his ; in su of this there is the story of the stolen boat, 

re by H and ood, as well as umstances which 

Reaouet » doubt that the prisoner is at least no stranger to the 
a 


ty of Haldimand. So much for the prosecution, which was conducted 





with ability and care, and with the utmost fairness. The proof seems 
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complete, and the most searching cross-examination by one of the ablest 
lawyers upon the Western Circuit, has not shaken the evidence of a sin- 
gle witness. 

Now for the defence. During the interval that ela between the 
arrest of the prisoner and his trial, a large party, including the family 
and connexions of Townsend, bad constantly declared their conviction 
that the prisoner was not him—they backed up their opinion by wagers, 
and over thirty of them were called into the witness-box for the defence, 
when they swore positively that not only was the prisoner not Townsend, 
but that he was not even like him! ‘Townsend they said, had black, 
straight hair, small black eyes, a low forehead, and heavy eyebrows, 
The prfkoner’s hair, on the contrary, they point out, though very dark, 
has a slight curl, his eyes are blue, and tolerably prominent, his eyebrows 
are not remarkable, and his forehead is high. They also most of them 
swear that they are not aware that Townsend had any such marks as 
those visible on the prisoner. The mother and sisters of Townsend were 
examined, and they gave their evidence with a degree of coolness scarce- 
ly credible, if the prisoner before them was the soa and brother, absent 
from them for years, and with the absolute certainty that if his identity 
was proved, a horrible and degrading death awaited him. 

The writer watched their countenances closely while they gave their 
The mother calmly looked the prisoner in the face, while she 
swore that he was not her son; no muscle moved, no glance of recogni- 
tion, of pity, or affection escaped her eye. The sisters were almost equally 
unmoved. Though bold enough in appearance, they doubtless felt more 
or less the peculiar position in which they stood and knew the suspicion 
with which in any case their pee | would be received ; but there was 
nothing in their appearance to show that the prisoner was any thing but 
a stranger to them. 

In the face of such evidence as this, a conviction could scarcely be ex- 

ted. The jury being unable to agree, were discharged—seven bein, 
‘or acquittal and five for conviction. The result baving been decla 
the prisoner was at once arrested upon a warrant which was waiting for 
him from the County of Welland, where he will be tried for the murder of 
the constable Ritchie under any name that he chooses to be called by,— 
Toronto Colomat, 
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Fisuions ron Ocronen,—The variations of temperature which have so 
rapidly alternated during the last two or three weeks have occasioned 
corresponding changes in the style of out-door costume, At this period 
of the year it not unfrequently bappens that after two o’clock in the 
afternoon it is scarcely prudent for a lady to venture abroad with the 
muslin dress and light mantilla which were perfectly appropriate during 
the earlier hours of the day, Butin the genial hine of the foren 
dresses even of white muslin are still frequently worn, All are flounced. 
The most fashionable robes of coloured muslin have flounces: ornamented 
with coloured stripes, producing an effect similar to that of the raonin 
of coloured ribbon which have been #0 fashionable with white muslin 
flounces, The most favourite colours for flounces in this style are mallow, 
gold volour (or bouton d'or), blue, green, and brown, 

But, though summer yet lingers, it is neverthelees certain that autamn 
is advancing, and that dresses of a light texture must soon give place to 
those of a heavier, or at least a warmer, kind, Silk and poplin will be 
among the most fashionable materials for out-door costume, The preva- 
lent style for silk dresses still continues to be broad tlounces, with pat: 
terns woven in, Many have double skirts, but floances are decided! 
preferred, For poplin the favourite style is either a double skirt or side 
trimmings. For the double skirta the most fashionable trimmings are 
fringe, rows of velvet, or both combined. 

Fringe was nevor so greatly in demand as at the present time, and the 
Se for the autumn fashions have given occasion to the intro- 
duction of many beautiful varieties of that elegant article, Fringe ma 
be sald to be the moat b ing of = trimming o a lady's dress Me 
seems to possess the power of imparting light and supp to the 
movements of the wearer, When we see a lady whose skirt, corsage, 
sleeves, &c., are trimmed with wavy silken fringe, its graceful effect is 
sufficiently obvious, Among the most admired novelties in this speci 
of trimming may be mentioned the fringe with guipure beading, which 
forms an exquisite addition to a velvet or silk mantelet, 

One of the fashionable modistes of Paris has recently completed an eve- 
ning dreas on which the fringe trimming is disposed in a novel and fan- 
ciful style, The dress is of Eugenie-blue silk, and the skirt, from the 
edge to the waist, is covered with rows of broad fringe made of blue silk 
and pearls, These rows of fringe, instead of being set on jn the manner 
of flounces, are turned spirally round with a row of the same fringe, 
forming a sort of berthe, The sleeves are of the Greek form, that is to 
say demi-long and wide, and slit open in front of the arm. They are co- 
vered with rows of fringe, and the open edges of the slit are confined by 
fastenings finished with pearl tassels. 

The hats of various forms which bave made their appearance during 
the last few months are now making rapid encroachment on the domain 
of bonnets, The flat, broad brim is decidedly the most becoming form, 
though that slightly turned up at each side is most fashionable. Hats 
intended to be worn in ordinary out-door costume are most frequently 
composed of grey or brown straw. A long curled feather of the same 
colour as the hat is fixed on one side, waving towards the back. Under 
the brim ~~ be placed bouquets of flowers, or bows of ribbon of some 
bright and decided hue. Other hats are made of fancy straw inter- 
mingled with velvet. All have a fall of black lace or blonde round the 











An elegant hat of the form just described has been made of paille-de- 
riz, and ornamented with small tufts of mallow-colour feathers, both on 
the outside and under the brim. 

Bonnets of black lace are very fashionable, trimmed with coloured 
flowers, and with strings of a colour corresponding to the flowers. A 
large bouquet of )?rovence roses has a very pretty effect on one side of a 
black lace bonnet, with strings of rich crimson. Poppies are made in blue 
or violet, as well as in the natural colour, and they are much —— 
in trimming bonnets of black lace. Leghorn bonnets, with trimmings of 
dark-coloured velvet, will be fashionable throughout the autumn.—/bid, 





Tue Arreat To THe Mex-Mrutavers.—We see by the statement of the 
Times that not a little indignation has been kindled behind the counters 
of Oxford-street and Regent-street at the proposal to exalt the shopboy 
into the soldier, and metamorphose the haberdasher into the hero. Every- 
-— pw knows best what he is fittest for, and it is nonsense to talk 
of fighting and glory to the youth whose ambition is apprenticeship, and 
who feels that withia him which ee him to measure gingham as dis- 
tinctly as young Norval felt the inspirations of valour. 

“ But I had heard of ribands, and I longed 
To follow to her coach some shopping fair.” 

We must be content to take things as they are, and, among other things, 
those mannikins who feel themselves most in their element at feeble and 
almost degrading occupations, from which girls of any pluck are wont 
to revolt. Potently do we believe that there are many thousand youn; 
women in England at this moment with a spirit above soft goods, and 
more mettle than to tie themselves for life to the counter of a tape-shop. 
Maidens take to these weak callings of necessity ; it is only young men 
who embrace them of choice, and aspire to the yard as if it was a rifle or 
a sword. In this terrible Indian struggle who would be surprised were a 
Boadicea to start out of the outraged woman of England, and with 
Cawnpore for the yer-wheen, call upon all brave girls in the land to fol- 
low her to the Ganges? We should much sooner undertake to raise a 
battalion of our countrywomen at this moment than a single company 
worth their salt out of the men-millinery population of ion. A man- 
milliner! Was there ever a more combination of ideas? If it takes 

ne tailors to compose a man, it must surely take 99 men-milliners. Con- 
sequently, by the rule of three, the 7'imes must be hag | in supposing it 
possible to raise such a It would take exactly 99,000 of them to 
make a regiment, and then should we ever manage to them 
and their band-boxes to India? We know what it is to have trans 
port of one woman with her baggage to provide for. Besides, you must 
unsex such recruits before you can make soldiers of them. Men are much 
more unsexed by following feminine pursuits than women are by occa- 
sionally — manly duties upon them. Lavinia might bave reaped as 
well as g! » yet ve remained the fair Lavinia, An Amazon is a 
woman still, Your man-milliner is a man only by name, the addition of 
the milliner being sufficient of itself to cancel the If we do 
the milli aoe eens aS oe ee oe have a very sim- 
ple way to themselves. If the measuring of tape and muslin has 
left any pith in their arms, if their hearts are anything more than balls 
of cotton, there is nothing easier than to show it. The Times has sounded 
the trumpet. Let Regent-street revolt. Let Oxford-street rise in 
ral rebellion against a system that reduces men to something which it is 
a libel on women to compare them with. them turn the’ — 

and 


e 


October 17 
' young women, now out of work, and some of them out of bread, will be 
found to take the vacated posts behind the counters; and, however at- 
tractive in the eyes of their fair customers each tall haberdasher and bold 
draper may now deem himself, we promise him than he will at- 
tract still more female admiration, not to say respect, as a man and a sol- 
yy _ he ever did or ever will as milliner and shopboy.—Hzaminer, 
ep. 26. 
ExtRavaGance Not Convivep To New York Laprmes.—At the resum 
tion of the adjourned examination meeting in re Colonel William Petrie 
Waugh, of the “ Eastern Banking Corporation,” at the Bankruptey Court 
last week, among the proofs tendered was a most extraordinary milliner’s 
bill, by Miss Jane Clarke, of Regent Street, for £2754 0s. 64d., of which 
| £900 had been pe. leaving a balance of £1854, incurred from 1850 to 
1856 by Mra. Waugh, formerly Mrs. Carew. The account includes the 
following :—One pocket handkerchief, £4 4a.; one ditto, £1 5s, ; a pair 
of hair-bands, £1 5s.; deep black lace added to mantle, £5 ; point-lace 
bonnet, with emerald flowers, £12 12s.; white moiré antique dress, 
| £12 128,; Brussels lace veil, £15 15s.; ditto head-dress, £7 17s. 6d. ; 
sprigged muslin slip, £11 11s. ; three lace chemisettes, £5 3s, ; six richly- 
embroidered lace collars, £15 ; pair of torquoise pins, £6 7s, ; [om 
moir dress, £10 108, ; ten buttons, £5; a green and white Court dress, 
With blonde, pearls, ribbons, &c., £51 58; embroidered handkerchief, 
£5 5a. ; black lace something, with mosaic fastenings, £5 8s.; mantle to 
| suit ditto, £11 1ls.; @ rich black velvet dress, with Maltese lace and 
| fringe, £28 4s. ; brown muslin dress, with flounces and fringe, £17 17s. ; 
| velvet dress, trimmed with real black lace and ribbons, £9 8s. 6d.; pair 
| of Mechlin lace sleeves, £8 8s. ; point-lace parasol, £10 10s. ; a hoop, £1; 
another moiré antique dress, £13 13s,; blae ditto, £11 Lis. ; lace Spa- 
nish mantilla, £12 128.; another moiré antique dress, with extra moiré 
velvet and ribbon trimmings, £18 188. The account from January, 1856, 
to February, 1857, consists principally of a trousseau for Miss Carew on 
the occasion of her marriage with Sir Charles Pigot. It inclades white 
glace ball dress, with blonde silver and blue, £18 ; wreath of blue azalea 
and silver, £2 28. ; flowers and strings to bonnet, £1 1s; bonnet, with 
white and pansies, £53 13s, 6d. ; wreath, trimmings, and roses, £6 6a. ; 
white glacé Court dress, a, blonde, and green glacé train, £26 18s. 
3d. ; Court head dress, with gold wreath and feathers, £5 15s, 6d. ; dress 
ing four dolls, £12 12s. ; another Court dress, with gold and white lace 
train, and brocaded gold, £55 10s, ; additional flounces, gold and roses, 
£2 Se. ; point-lace cap, lilac and pearls, £11 11s.; making train into a 
dress, with pearls, &c., £11 11s. ; making second train into ditto, £11 9s; 
pair of lappets, £8 Ss. ; polnt-lace, £10 108. ; green brocaded moiré an- 
tique dress, with pink ribbous and tassels, aly 19s. ; glacé mantle, with 
real lace, £12 12a: I - parasol, £18 18, ; a Venice point 
flounce, £84; orystalli lacé dress, with orange-blossoms and pearl, 
£21; silver dress, with Maltese lace, £13 1a, &o, Among the proofs 
allowed is one of £1507 for jewellery, There is also a claim against the 
estate of 45 guineas for only one month's boxes (July, 1856) at Her Ma- 
ry the Haymarket, Adelphi, and Olymple Theatres, Some of the 
tems in the £1507 bill for eee are sald to be as remarkable as those 
contained in the bill for millinery.—London paper, Sept. 26. 








Sroxe Poots Tunwarenen.—I should feel much obliged if you would do 
me the favour of inserting in the columns of the Athenaum the substance 
of the statement which I now beg to communicate to you, Not long sinee, 
in the course of a conversation in which | was engaged with a physician 
of the city of Canterbury, lately retired from practice, it was mentioned 
by him that the “ country churchyard’ to which Gray was indebted for 
the imagery which he has latroduced into his beautiful “ Elegy’ is not 
Stoke Pogis,—as it has been #o generally supposed,—but that of Than- 
ington, which lies on the sloping bank of the river Stour, about one mile 
and a half above the city of Canterbury. On my writing to him after- 
wards on the same subject, 1 was favoured with a reply, wherein he states 
his reasons, pretty much as follows, for belioving Thaningtoa Churchyard 
to be the scene of the “ Elegy :’’—" In reply to your letter, ——, I can 
only repeat what | received from the lips of my old friend spontaneously 
in the course of conversation, as I was seated at her window, in St. 
George’s Place, to witness the return of Sir E. Knatehball from Barham 
Downs, after his election for the county in 1835, She then affirmed that 
she was well acquainted with the author of the ‘ Elegy,’ Mr. Gray, who 
was an occasional visitor to a Mr. Drew, a medical man of this city,—and 
that the spot which gave rise to the poemy was Thaningtoa Churchyard. 
Mra. Lukyn could have had no other object in giving me this information 
than that of affording a pleasure to me, as a long-known friend of her and 
her family,—for both she and her sister had long been patients of my fa- 
ther, and were well acquainted with me when achild. The old lady died 
in the spring of 1835, at the “ge of eighty-three, She was the last sur- 
viving child of the Rev. Ant, Lukyn, late Rector of St. Mildred’s, Can- 
terbury, and Vicar of Reculver, who died in 1778, as appears from the 
obituary in the Gentleman’s Magazine. Mrs, Lukyn’s memory, therefore, 
which seems to have been fully impressed with the fact, may well have 
been carried back to the period when Gray visited Canterbury. I feel 
assured, then, that the yew-tree, which, from the circumstances I have 
had related to me by my old friend, appears to have stood at the elbow 
of the poet,—and the farm close by,—and the ivy-covered tower,—and 
the curfew (meaning the eight o’clock cathedyal bell) added to the pic- 
turesque er all closely identified with the imagery so beau- 
tifully displayed by Gray.”"—Such are the reasons grounded, as you see, 
on internal as well as external testimony, which my correspondent al- 
leges in support of his opinion on this subject. Whether they will ap- 
= to ae eee SS me doubtful poation » ees 

am sure yw pronew altogether improbable t 
class of the community which has assigned this contested ah to Stoke 
Pogis. I should add, that the scenery adjacent to Thanington Church- 
yard, and many of its rural circumstances, are 72 much as my corres- 
pondent bas described them,—and, further, that I think the epithet “ ne- 
glected”—for reasons that I need not now explain—must have been far 
more applicable to it a hundred years —- to a churchyard like that 
of Stoke Pogis, placed as it is, in the mi of a park, and very near a 
large house then occupied by Viscountess Cobham, and moreover, only 
distant four miles from Windsor Castle. I have no doubt but that my 
informant will allow me to acquaint you with his name and address if 
—Cborresp. London Atheneum. 





you should wish for them. 





Tae Lare Dictaror or Venice.—The funeral of M. Mania took place 
at noon to-day. More than 1,500 persons followed his coffin to the Mont- 
martre cemetery. The pall-bearers were General Ulloa; M. Pinchel, for- 
merly Finance Minister of the Venetian Republic ; M. Degl’Antoni. one 
of Manin’s oldest friends; and Ary Scheffer, the distinguished painter. 
Among the followers were General Dembinski, M. Montanelli, a number 
of Italian and Hungarian refu M. Legouvé, of the French Academy ; 
M. Levasseur, who was Consul of France at Venice during Manin’s 
vernment ; and a great many literary men and journalists, French and 
foreign. The corpse was placed in the family vault of Scheffer, 
where the remains of Manin’s daughter already repose. Byvery 

cff quietly. Certain precautions had been taken by the police, 

. Manin, the son of the deceased, was warned that no speech must be 
made, and that his presence in Paris would be no longer permitted if this 
order were pene tae It was, of course, duly observed. The feeling of 
regret for the untimely death of Daniel Manin is very general here, not 
only among those who share his opinions and admire his political life, but 
among all who enjoyed his acquaintance, and had bad opportunities of 
a ting his many excellent qualities, his amiable character, his agree- 

e and intellectual conversation, and the cheerfulness and dignity with 
which he supported his reverses and exile. He was 53 years of age. I 
Subjoin, from a Paris paper, a brief sketch of his career, although it con- 
tains little but what is very generally known :— 

“M. Manin was born at Venice in Ysos. He received his education at 
the en & Padua, and obtained his doctor's degree at the of 
17. In 1830 a high 
reputation, which brought him into intimate contact with all the eminent 
men in Venice belonging to the Liberal party. In 1848 he played a pro- 
minent part in the poli events of his country. Having impri- 
soned ously to the out-break of that year, he was liberated by the 
triumph of the lar cause, and he became the Dictator, and then the 
President of the Venetian Republic, On the 27th of August, 1849 
was forced to resign, and to seek for safety in exile. 
Paris with his daughter and 40 of his most devoted followers. The re- 
maining years of his life were principally passed in collecting documents 
rel pm geen ~~ Ap ’ body of Manin was embalmed 
ie y, and M. Ary Scheffer, although :erious! 

eness after 
of Manin’s daughter, who has now been dead some years. M 


gene- | was an intimate friend of the deceased.” — Paris Letler, Sept. 24. 





Sap Catastrorne at Douysar.—An Edinbar: 





ves the fol- 

banners of their scarfs and lowing de narrative :—Mr. William Wi gah ---4. from 

Let them for once not mind their business. The business for the | Londun, brother of Mr. James Wilson, Secretary of the Treasury, and of 

outh and st: of Eogland at this hour is in the fields of Hindostan. | Mr. Walter Wilson, manufacturer, Hawick, hada few weeks since t 
e pledge ves that out of mere gooduature the same number of | down his family to Dunbar, where he possessed a marine villa, 





owe ae ° 
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« Kirkbill Cottage.” ‘The cottage was near the beach, and the windows | up across the road to resist the attack, as they supposed, of a fresh ene- 
overlooked the place where the family were wont to bathe. The vaagh my. What were their transports when, on a nearer approach, the plumes 
consists at the spot of several series of rocks projecting into the sea, wi. | of the Highlanders were seen emerging through this cloud, and the well- 


beds of gravel between them. The water had been very rough the pre- ‘known notes were heard on the bagpipe, ‘ The Campbells are coming?’ | 


vious day, and on Saturday, the 12th instant, there was still a strong un- | (Goud applause.) Yes, gentlemen, the Campbells are coming ; and I trust 
der current, though the surface was comparatively smooth. While the | thai when their noble leader, Sir Colin Campbell, draws the sword which 


tide was receding, aud at about a quarter past ten, A. M., Misses Helen | bas been presented to him y the citizens of Glasgow, and rejoins the | 


and Alice Wilson, aged respectively 17 and 14 years, ventured into the 
sea to bathe, along with a female servant. They had not been long in | of the Crimea, he will strike a blow which shall resound through Europe 
the water when a heavy sea struck the group, throwing the servant upon | and Asia, and teach the world tbat, wide as is the extent of British be- 
the beach, but drawing the young ladies underneath the waves. The for- | neficence, as terrible is the stroke of British justice, when indulgence has 
mer seeing the danger her f oem were in gave the alarm, and ran to the | been met by treason, and kindness by cruelty.” (Loud and protracted ap- 

cottage. Mr. Wilson and his son James, a lad of 18, came running down | plause.)— Aeport of a Speech by Sir A. Alison, at Glasgow. 
to the beach ; the latter dashed into the water first, but was soon beyond 
his depth, and was drowaing. The father, seeing his family in such pe- A Wurre Nroxo.—Once, and only once, ae my life, I have had an 
ril, rushed also in the surging tide, but vain and fatal was his effort, for | opportunity of examining minutely an entirely white negro. In the year 
he also was drawn into the current, and before other ald could be got | 1812 there lived, in the town of Stabroek, the capital of Demerara, aman 
they all perished together, The distracted mother followed to the beach, | of this complexion. He was a robust young fellow—by no means what 
and was, in her dismay and agony, about to encounter the same danger, | they called an Albino, as bis eyes were just of the same colour as those 
hen some one on the beach followed her into the water and drew her | of his tribe. He went by the name of Bochra Jem, or White Jemmy, and 
k. A police-constable gallantly succeeded withia ten minutes in re- | was a tailor by trade. I found his skin in all respects the same as my 
covering Helen, and upon being drawn upon the beach she was heard to | own, saving that where the sun bad given mine the appearance of maho- 
draw a sigh, but no further evidence of life was given, and all effort to | gany, his was blotched with broad freckles of a lighter tint. In other res- 
restore it proved fruitless, James was got out in three or four minutes pects he was in reality a negro from head to foot, He stood apparently 
after, but was quite dead. The body of Alice was not recovered till five | about five feet nine inches in height, with a finely expanded chest, and a 
P. M., when it was found nearly half a mile to the westward, near the old back as straight as an arrow; but he was deficient in the calves of his 
harbour. Mr. Wilson was in the habit of residing some months in the | legs, while you could not help remarking the protrusion of his heels, so 
year with his family at Dunbar. He was about fifty-five years of age, noted in the negro. Both his father and mother are healthy jet-black 
onanene negroes, He appeared to be about 20 years old, and was probably the 

only white negro ever seea in Demerara.— Westerton's Essays. 


Highland Division, from which he was separated in tears on the shores 














Tue Epmevrcu Castie Rock.—The following letter from Mr. Ruskin 
appears in the Witness :—* Dunbar, September 14, 1857.--As I was leav- 
ing Edinburgh this morning, I heard a report which gave me more coa-| New Foon ror Bres.—Galignani states that two agriculturists of the 
cero than I can easily express, and very sufficiently spoilt the pleasure of department of the Var recently discovered their bees feeding upon cakes 
my drive here. It was said to be the architect's intention to cut down | of tilseed, which had been previously subjected to the oll press, and which 
into the brow of the Castle Rock, in order to afford secure foundation for | was being beaten up into a paste with water, to be used as manure for 
some new building. Now, the Castle Rock of Edinburgh is, as far as I | potatoes. The bees were afterwards allowed abundance of this food, and 
know, simply the noblest in Scotland, conveniently approachable by any | their owners have since been rewarded with near! y ton times the usual 
creatures but seagulls or peewits, Ailsa and the are of course more | quantity of produce, besides an immense increase ia the reproduction of 
wonderful, and | suppose in the West Highlands there are masses of crag the insect, 
more wild and fantastic ; but goer only go to see these ouce or twice 
in their lives, while the Castle Rock has a daily influence in forming the . 
taste or bindliag the imagination of oveny promisin, zene in ree e€oeass. 

Even irre tively of ite tion, it is a mass of singular impor “ 

among the rocks of Sootlend. It is not easy to find among your moun: | PROBLEM No, 459, ny D, Jenin, 
tains a “ craig” of so definite a form and on so magnificent a rcale, BLACK, 

Among the central hills of Scotland, from the Ben Wyvis to the Lammer- a 
muirs, | know of none comparable to it; while, being bold and 
vast, its bars of basalt are so nobly arranged, and form a series of curves 
at once #0 majestic and harmonious from the turf at their base to the roots 
of the bastions, that as long as your artists have that crag to aay Ido 
not see that they need casta from Michael Angelo, or any one else, to 
teach them the laws of composition or the sources of sublimity, But If | 
once _ cut into the brow of it all is over, Disturb, in any single point, | 
the simple lines in which the walls now advance and recede upon the 
tufted grass of ite summit, and you may as well make a quarry of it at | 
once, aud blast away rock, castle, and all,” | 
| 

















Awentcan Ratnways aNp titer Dirvicurrtes.—The railways of the 
Northera and North-Western States are divisible, it should be observed, 
into two classes—those whieh coanect emporia with each other, and thove | 
which simply enable aew countries in the West to communicate with the | 
Atlantic coast. There are some circumstances about the last which English | 
men, on the look out for a high rate of interest, would flad it worth their | 
while to attend to, Ou their first formation these Western railways, though 

owsly over-puffed like everything American, are rarely unprosperous. 
Phey set off at the outset with what may be called a burst of crew | 
tive energy. All the land on each side of the line rises enormously in | 
value, Speculators and settlers hurry to und fro between the stations, 
Farms are rapidly taken and towns commenced, to which building and 
agricultural materials have to be brought from immense distances i and 
then, for a year or two, almost everything that supports life is purchased | 
in the older States with the savings of immigrant population, and | 
travels to the buyer in the goods tratus of the railroad, But this is obvi- | 
ously a kind of prosperity which tends rapidly to exhaust itself. A dis- 
trict in the Western States, when cnce settled, contributes almost nothing | 














White to play and checkmate, in two moves. 





ROLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 458. 


to railway receipts. It is nearly self-cu ting ; most articles of con- White. ~ 
uniien an on the fom; and law howd in demand are | 1 Be H . 4 to Q 6 cor 4). 
procured at the little towns which come into being at the same time that | 3. RB checkmates. | ; 

the forest and the ie are brought into cultivation, Americans tell | Ant, K 10. Q 4 (or B. 
us that a new Western settlement is something marvellous, and so it is; | eek | K moves, 

but surprise is invited by its com: ve, not by its positive, advance. | Sindy ¢ K wQ Ke. 
Contrasted with the desolation w' it pone e | it is worthy of all ad- | 2 Bie KC ch. | K moves. 


miration ; but it pays for a railway about as well as the poorest district 
pt 4 cen tet A te a cor nade - 4 Mee ge - Chess friends another week to discover the Solution of Pro- 
ebbing and flowing with the calls of business. Four-fifths of the interior | 
of the Western American States would deserve to be de cribed as in a | Tue Nationat Cuess Concress.—This assemblage of most of the ap ay 
condition of sheer stagnation, were it not that the poiat attained, though | Players in the United States increases in interest as it progresses, an- 








a low one, has been reached from zero with a celerity unparalleled in tue | 20uncement that Mr. Louis Paulsen would play four Games simultaneously, with- | 


| out seeing the boards, attracted, on Saturda a large concourse of 

history of civilization. ’ ) y last, 
The state of things we have been describing is liable to be varied in | #mOng whom were wera! ladies, who appeared ost Won et the difsoaltg we might 
many ways; but no Western American railway can be relied upon a8 aimost say impossibility, of carrying in cas’s mind fer ~ | Chess 
tly profitable, which does not unite aa exporting State with one | bringing them to a satisfactory 


aud 
A of any of the above, for examination, 
and al copy y A 
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| longer than he should have done, and was so exhausted and overcome by 
| the heat and steam that when he again arrived on the surface brandy had 
to be liberally administered to revive him. 





| NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS. 
| PREPARED POR THE AUTUMN TRADE 
| F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
| Importing Tallors, 
| LATE OF FARK PLACR, 
} Have Removel to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, Weer sine OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY, 

RING MUCH MORE CONVENES AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 

pS the mer’ on WET Ys wad RXTEN ter the display of their Merchandise, 


This is unquestionably the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUN UM TAILORING ESTABL ISI 
MENT IN NEW YORK, if not in the World, receiving from 2 a 


MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
Mayvractcrens’ Agents, Lonpon, 
by steamers and sailing vessels, throughout the season, every desirable novelty for GENTLE: 


EN'S DRESS, and will be found, upon inspection, for STYLES, QUALITY and PRICK, the 
beat house for BOONOMY ta the United States, 


FALL, 1857. 
WE BEG TO INFORM OUR FRIENDS THAT OUR COMPLETE sTOUK OF 
NEW STYLES OF FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
1 NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 
OMPRISING EVERY DESIRABLE DESIGN OF FABRIC AND FASHION FOR 


the present and approaching Season, Our CUSTOM DEPARTMENT \s extensively 
stocked with our 


LATEST IMPORTATIONS OF CASSIMERES, BEAVERS, VESTINGS, dc., 
to which we ask special attention. Karly Selections will, ef course, procure the Cholcest 
ngs. 


Thi 
D, DEVLIN & ©O., 
Noa. 258, 269, and 20 Broadway, corner of Warren Street, New York. 











BODSTEIN (Late Julia L. Northall will continue to stye 
Instruction in Singing at her residence, No. M0 Kleecker Street, commencing for the 
season on Monday, November 2nd. Application to be made at the house. 
iT OF FICK NOTICE, —The Maile for KUROPR, via Liverpool, per U.S. Steamer 
ATLANTIC, Will clone at this Odice on BATURDAY the 24th day of Oorober, at 10% 
o'clock, A.M, IBAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster, 


post OF FICK NOTICE,—The Maile for CALIPORNTA, and South Pacific Const 
per U. &, Steamer NORTHERN LIGHT will close at this Office on TURBDAY, the B0th 
of October, at one o'clock, P.M, I, V. FOWLER, Postmaster, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A NEW EDITION OF 
BERANGBER'S LYRICS, 
‘Two Hundred of his Songs, Done Into Knglish Verse, 
OY WitudaM Youn, 
DD. APPLETON & ©0,, 346 and M8 Broadway 


FINE LIBRARY KDITIONS OF 
OLD AND MODERN AUTHORS, 
IN SUPERIOR CONDITION, 
J. W. BOUTON & CO., 87 WALKER STREET, 
AVE JUaT bee yi A PORTION a4 4 THRIR LARGE STOCK OF RARR AND 


curious new and see hand KNGLISH BOOKR, lately received per ships Cornelius 
Grinnell, American Bugle, John J. , and Palestine, from London and Liverpool, They are 
in supertor condition, being mostly chotee and picked copies, which cannot be duplicated, 
embracing Works in all departments of literature, ‘ 
THEOLOGY, TISTORY, HLOGRAPHY, AROHITROTURE, CONCHOLOGY, MINE . 
UGY, WORKS ON MUSIC, OLD SONGS, DICTIONARIES AND NOVOLO 
PARDIAR, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, ILLUMINATED MANU: 
PORIPTS, HOOKS OF BMBLEMRB, &e., aeo., & 
The prices are plainly marked tn the first volume of each work, and are now ready for in 


pion 
nN Catalogue No. 1 ls now ready and Will be sent to any address gratuitously. 
J, W. BOUTON & ©O., Booksellers and Importers, 
87 Walker Sireet, (A fow doors east of Kroadway.) 


GET THE BEST. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, Pablished by D. Appleton & Ce., 
446 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
KASTER'S ELEMENTARY SPELLING BOOK, of which over 1,000,000 Copies are 
sold annually, The whole number that has been sold ds greater than that a/ the entire 
@f the United States, 


Cornella'a Series af School Geographics, 

pi eeaat GEOGRAPHY. Small do, pp, 12 maps, Beautifully (ustrated, 

rice oonta, 

1.—INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, Large 4to, Revised Edition, with new and addi 
tional Maps, end numerous Illustrations, Price 67 centa, 

it Hid SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. Geography, large 12m0, 406 pp. 
Richly Illustrated. Price 75 cents, Atlas, very large 410, 83 pages of maps. Price $1 00. 

Connei.'s Geogkarnive SuRPass alt OTuERS,—In philosophic ement. In the 
gradual wage. ting one ata tine in the adaptation of 
the: oe A oak the contents Ord fi ‘i oo Ge 

‘or my w > 

directions for describing bee ural ‘he 











acta. app. of 
between maps and text. The introduction into the maps of such places only as aro 
in the book, 


QUACKENBOS’ ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
trom the Saree - pe poseen a —~ = Fl Account of the Abert. 

nes, olicen wished Men, umerous Plan Battle 

izids, ant Pletartal Iustrations. 460 pages. Limo. $l, (Just Puviiebed.) x 

D, A. & Co. have in , and will shortly pub ACKENBOS’ NATURAL PH 
soruk iro tthesinael Lantomios. ee ee = and 

PERKINS’ PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. cents.—I. INTELLECTUAL 


~ 18mo. 160 pp. 21 
ARITHMETIC. Il. PRIMARY WRITTEN AnitHME Pie. it contains mental exercises 
oun to train, yet not enough (o overburden the mind. Lesson reviews the examples 


PERKINS’ ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. lémo. 350 pp. 42 cents. In this work no 
principle is left unelucidated. The subject of Fracuons, of o Interest, and of Par- 
will commend themselves to the examiner. subject of Proportion is pre- 

sented with peculiar force. reduced lo a practical cuepey. 
will be by mail (post-paid) to any teacher 
compiete Descriptive Catalogue of text 





conclusion against 
or more large emporia, into which the poe of a very large te be an Forinen of this oem, Mr. a 

1 — . : , D. Julien Schulz, is 
ae ee ee aaa ata. A! the close he announced a biaatifel pve Sey Of the 
‘s residence at Bal- Srvc other Gomes, Me. Paulsen won two, and the Game with Mr. Julien was drawn. 
moral passes with the usual am yt pe | i= Mehesty pet nag Say sath —— atieredh teaienk = — a hpryye 
drove to the Sheil of Alt na Guissach ; and, g joi by the Prince J ythin therto attempted pt t t 
Cousort, who had been deer: i , remained there until e next day. —s cree - ad aes 
On the 18th the Queen gave a ball in the new nt provided for | The victors in the first section of the Tournament are Messrs. P, Morphy, 
dancing eutertainments. In the same room on Wednesday there was a | Montgomery, F. Perrin, Meek, Lichtenhein, Paulsen, and Raphael. The match 
different scene : her Majesty gave a ball to the tenants, servants, game- bet Messrs, Marache and Fiske is still unfinished. The following is the 
keepers of the Balmoral and Abergeldie estates, with their wives and | 8re of the Games played. 





Her Masesty wy tue Hicu_anps.—The 








daughters ; and, accompanied by the Prince Consort and the Royal chil- 1. Mr. Montgomery .... 3° Mr. Allison ........ 1 Drawn ...... 0 

dren, she honoured the festivity by her poems for nearly two hours, 2, “ Morphy ......«.. 3 “ Thompeon ......0 “ 1... 0 

Besides her visit to Alt na Guissach, she has been to the Loch Cullater,! + “Perrin cw a 2 

and Loch Bualg. The Prince Consort has been assiduously engaged in 5. > a . : 

pursuing the deer. c 6.“ 3 att Lee 
Among the guests of her Majesty at Balmoral, have been the Duchess 7“ mse Fy “ 

of Keat, the Duchess of Gordon, the Earl of Aberdeen, and the Honour- C. * Fe... 8 “ 

able Mrs. A. Gordon.—London paper, Sept. 26. The Minor Tournament is com 





ers : 
eneneise Dunning and Felder, Frere Julien, Dodge and , Mautin and Mohle, 
Her Masesty not a Terroratter.—The Queen has been graciously | Stone and Seebach, Anderson and Hi , and Tobias, Homer and 


Solomons 
eased to discomfit the teetotal interest, and all its trembling adherents, | Carples—in all sixteen combatants, The report on Cheas Notation is not yet 
yy an act of decided anti-teetotalism. A new bridge over the Dee having os te Saturday evening the members will partake of a convivial 
been completed, the Queen attended to inaugurate it. In the centre me 
stood a noble lady with a salver, four liqu lasses, and a bottle of | ~~ ag Be ie WES sein, — 
Scotch whisky (Iuverness we hope), and ber ladyship made humble ten-| A Crimean Memontat.—Among the aristocracy who perished during 
der of the refreshment. Her Majesty not only smil ously at this | the war with Russia was a son of the Duke of Sutherland. In the private 
national demonstration, but actually drank, in the Highland cordial, suc- = of the church of Trentham, Staffordshire, the following tribute is 
cess to the new bridge. The Bands of Hope were stricken hopeless, Ora- | devoted to the memory of the oung officer :-—“ In memory of Frederiek 
tor Gough rok mam and Mr. George Cruikshank, despitabis unquestion- |G. 8. Leveson Gower, second son of 
able loyalty, had dark thoughts of illustrating another fairy Queen story, | Duchess of Sutherland, born Nov. 11, 1832, 
for the sake of manipulating its termination into a teetotal sermon.—Cor- | topol, 6th October, 1854, on board the where the kindness of 
resp. London lll. News. a Lord ym, J oo “— him to be moved, in the extre- 
A Poor Ixvestwent.—The Prince of Wales and suite, eight persons in | @ity of weakness from lever. record of his blameless life, of a 
all, bave been running through Chamounix and the principal resorts, | 2eart full of affection, of hardship encountered with patience, of 
The party were at the Great St. Bernard a day or two ago. Prince | borne without a murmur, of death met with resignation in the path 
selected the finest puppy of the famous St. breed, and, I think, | Pointed, is placed here by his parents. His y wes consigned to 
paid 200 francs for it. Bat the Valaisans are rude and stupid ; they filled deep. Love follows him— peace be with him. Blessed are the dead who 
the little beast with milk, and then gave him to a peasant to carry : the | te in the Lord. 
man flung him round his neck as he would carry a young pig or lamb,| Dacca Mvstivs.—In an Indian paper of recent date we notice a very 
and the hy wy eg was that the cub suffocated. It was but his dead teristic eastern advertisement, A hant who rejoices in the 
body that the fellow brought to the Prince. His Royal Highness was | name of Boboo Sooroopchaud Doss, advertises for sale a lot of Dacca 
grieved and annoyed. The mouks have made all the reparation they can | muslins. They are described as so fine that a whole piece can be with 
v ng another cub. After all, the race is degenerating, tra- | ease passed through a wedding ring, and when spread on the grass in the 
vellers take s0 much better care of themselves, and are enabled to do so | early morning, are so undistinguishable from dew that it is reported that 
by means of railroads and other modes of conveyance, that few remain to | @ cow ate a whole web while grazing without discovering it. The Em- 
be saved in &@ éourmente of the mountain.—Letter from Bec. peror Akbar rebuked his sister for indelicacy in appearing before him 
— clothed in only seven folds of this texture. 
A Mrrrixe ano 4 Greerive.—* A. the many heart-stirring oc- 
currences which have already signalized this memorable war, there is oue | Sexe aNxp Jupomnc ror One’s-SELP.—The Plymouth Journal says : 
which is not only interesting at the present time, but I trust we may re- | Lord Stanley, whilst on a visit lately to Mr. Michael Williams, M.P., went 
as ominous of the future. When the 64th, with the Madras Fusi-| to the United Mines, and had the curiosity to go underground by means 
and a battalion of Sikhs, were painfully toiling, under an Indian | of the “ man engine.” His lordship weat down to a deep level. on the 
sun, between Allababad and Cawnpore, a din was heard—a cloud of dust | hot lode, where the miners were , and have cold water from above 
Was seen to arise behind them—aud the rearguard faced about and drew | continually pouring over them. His lordship, it is stated, remained there 




















eet fees, cepa, see Sok Oe 
P hed by D. A. & Co., will be furnished upon application by letter or otherwise. 





COZZENS'S HOTEL, WEST POINT. 
= WELL-KNOWN AND COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT I8 NOW OPEN FOR THE 
reception of Visitors or Boarders. It is easily accessible by the Nerth River steamers, 
and the Hudson River |. 





HE ABOVE BEAUTIFUL AND UNIQUE HOTEL OCCUPTES ONE OF THE MOST 
delightful situations in the J. at the intersection of Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
Twenty second Street and Madison Square. 

The house is on the American and European plan, ba’ & Table d’ Hote, Restaurant, 
and (ett 9 &c., attached. The rooms are let single wa suite, with or without board. 
The transient visitor will find every and asap id 
one of the most delightful. Its situation is such that all an pee orien one Daman’ 
Depots can be reached by Omnibusees passing at all times. @ residence in the summer \t 


is uneq 
assures his friends and the public that no exertion on his part will be want- 
ing to render his guests comfortable. The botal has all the modern improvementa, and is fur- 
io telns ane of the taoet evenommieal te’ tue ehipl-oe edvases tn tees having been 
= = = waa FRANCIS RIDER, 
New York, July, 1857. 


TO STRANGERS AND VISITORS! 
JENCE OF THE NUMEROUS CALLS WHICH THE SUBSORIBER HAS 
of eng A Bay B suspension of his business by the EXTENSIVE ALTERA- 
TION and addision to his PREMISES, e has concluded to open his NEW STORE 
A BEAUTIFUL STOCK OF PARISIAN NOVELTIES IN 
T Wrappers, for 
ON MONDAY, AUGUST lOtH, 1857. 


WILLIAM BUCHANAN MACKENYZI 
204 and 296 Canal Street, (Old Nos. 45 and 47,) near Broadway, West side. 


N.3.—All the remaining Summer Stock of Mantillas are now redaced fully ape cont. 
B. MeK 
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brand. 
CLARKE & WHIT 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 18 Thames New York City. 
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_FANANCIAL. 


New Yorn, June Ist, 1857. 
DUNCAN SHERMAN 4 ©0.'8 aeibING. $ 

Woe beg to ansounce that we have formed a Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm of 

A. N. LEWIS & THEODORK STOUT, 
For the transacting of @ 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
otiating of FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC BXCHANGE, MERCANTILE PA- 

Ser irae” oe Ba ing ond Reling of a rtenth Reoo ae. ¢ 

AG rience he House Na N&co., from the commencement 0! 
their business ‘enti ¢ Be pronens Pime. to vou — Roman PLEASURE IX REFERRING, affords us 

a ” 
Sirota wy matte aren 0 Orders forthe Pu Purchase and Sale of STOCKS and 
0 +d XCHA 
walleets (— aa onde oa a}i parts of the country upon the most favourable terma. 
ae ro ——— _ N. LEWIS. 
TiRODORE STOUT. 

adds abev ‘erence, v rmiaaiom, the following : 

as a x , ROUTTER. "Fag. President of the Bank of the Republic. 
JaMns Hannes, Kang Merchants’ Kachange Bauk. 

Hon. Wi B. Aston, Raq., Now York. 


RasTUS ( a, Kaq., ny. 
Cnas. Finuen, ‘Beq., ‘Philadelphia 


JOHN MUNROB &.CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO, 6 RUB DE LA PAIX, PARTS, 
RRA OF ( REDIF FOR MBROANTILE PURFOSRS. ALSO, CIRCULAR 
»] cl 
ue Re, | SAT 
m — Bela - ITA : SWEDES, 
CONST ANTIRUPLE, ALREANDRIA, CAIRO, 
SEvuOUy, FRRUBALEM. an 


Office in — York, No. 8 Wall-streot. 
BILLS ON PARIS, and STERLING BILIA at short, or @ days’ sight, for sale in sums to 
wult. 





J. C. MAYER, 
GATE OF TORONTO, CANADA WRST,) 
Has established bimself in the 
EXCHANGE AND NOTE BROKERAGE BUSINESS, 
AT NO. % EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
REFERENCES 


Branch Bank of Montreal, in Toronto, Canada West. 
Toronto Bank, Toronto, Canada Wes 


N. B.—Colicotions made throughout the Canadas. : 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
TL14 AND NOTES PAYABLE A CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
Ef breaches or neies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 
of any charge whate 
cana without Kaa sy ea ar be waiformly } 


credits renee. « nd ep 
“RICHARD RL, } No. 29 William Street, New York. 


Hanover Bank, New York. 





cent. 
laud, Ireland, Scotland, 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N.Y. & CALIFORNIA REPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
” 


way, 
ISPATOH AN EXPRESS A CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I8- 
D"r: LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the Sth and tb of each mon 


and the Sandwich Ialands for sale ai all times. 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
al Old Slip, gam Water Street, New York. 
ov CmARLEston 


‘ian OF LIVERPOOL, 
upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Exouanp, Ine- 


Tesue Ban 


sind ie dos alka ele 
Lamp, SooTLamp and Wacxs. 


SWIFT, RANSOM & CO., 


BANKERS, 41 PINE ST., 
RAW ON THE BANK OF LONDON, AND MAKE REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND 

for country ; insue Drafts and credits on Chicago, and make collections in 
the principal places of West and Northwest. 








BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 

NO. 569 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
tasue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 
HOLT'S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 

MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE AT 
No. 134 Jane Street, New-York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 


THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
PEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 








for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, tiafution 4 full assortment of qua 


artis 
Sy the 


A. G@. HAZARD, President. 





Ww immoet THE USE OF METAL PLATES OR See. DR. 8. B. SIGESMOND, 
Dastwt, No. 651 Baoapway, New 


He would inform those pag cperetiens cn on the T or m ertiatad Lene 
reqairing _~ 4 a or needing w ones, 
Te Gee cadeciatlin cad eaeention’ yy RF 





t= pean unapp! 
be cautious of base 





a HAIR DYE IN THE WORLD! 
18 STRONG mn Ay Soy by te gen se ey BAIR DY, @nOe 
‘AS proven by ae 9 jechanic’s Fair, 
Hayes, the ominem and State who awarded it 


PRIZE weal am AND re 





Sao will be given te 
ewes 2 ANRICH, 685 Broadway, two doors above Amity Street. 


Al to a ee Coe 
DAHER Mga ee nt aim ot 


280 Fourth Avenue. 
Vit & DUGUR. A and Counsel at Law. Office No. 
Praca A = A ae, ane Professional jusiness in the Courts of New 


HENRY pDUGUB. 














October 17 





eo Merchant, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
Oreres, ron nA mer A LARGE AND eit. SELECTED STOCK OF FINE OLD 


luy and 
ory—0) Y 

Bb —Vin de Liquen Brandy 
Mocfngabeis andor Whine 


Ba AGENT FOR BASS'S RAST INDIA PALE ALE. 08 


rita which being 
5 poe bias end tose of rose 


recent pareheses, via: Port—Sherry 
— Moselle — Steinwein — feuterne — Chi 
= — ; Rum—Holland Gin—Seoteh 


sdvasseqee in 





MESSRS. CRURE & re ae 


MPAGNE. “CLARET AND MOCK. 


N. BLOODGOOD, 
NO. 4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
» RU 
nee BRANDIS ty MADEIRA AND J rons WIN 


VARIOUS | BRANDS, and of best qualities. 


HILGER & co, 
NO. 19 PLATT STREBT, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
RES, BORDEAUX; and MESSRS. LADE & SON, 
HEIM-ON-THE-RHINK. 


BonDEAvx ! AND Riisvisia WINES 


B@ ¥.1.—Orders for direct importation executed promptly, and on liberal terma, 





and 


Tie! UNDERSIGNED. 


HEN. vei wine J 
After caret 


ok will be found ta 
ie et. From the ke 


the public generally that be haa 
Wile of this Wise 


4 it. A. WHITLOCK & 


 ealla with etbap tevourine brands 
« Wine te be known as 


THE ASSOCIATES’ VERZENAY, 


all respects mal, if not to 
women tal large 


to his 


CHAMPAG: 
SOLR AGRNT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE SALE OF 
en of M RUINART, PERS & FILA, Rerus, bors to 


a \w MORRRY PARK i A TILFORD Fa A A. LA MONTAGNE. 
of Cham, he nas, by their advice 


hte cares, om y other brand now for sale in 
the mark eente. Rutmart, Pear. a yus, and 
their desire to furnish a Wine which shall meet with th the approbation of consumers, be feels 

suaded 


per: 
that a trial will fully establish all he claims for the excellence of this wine, and recom- hey phe bh visors, and 
the customers and friends. ©, MELETT 6 ae 


CHESTER DRIGGS ; 
pagne, 


A, 63 Beaver-street. 


renzo Burrows.—An Attorney General, in the 
neer and yey in the place of Si 
Olark.—A Canal C 


Ma: 
of New York, in the 


York, in place of Anson Wi) 
=~ lace 


the Rev enth District in the city of 


& Benator for the Fourth, Fifth, 
county ~ New York.—A Member of Aaeombiy for each 


and cou 
tnnounce | Xinth. Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirtee 
=k mous, ene Wasnng Matricts,—Two Governors of the 


N, BLOODa0OTY BININGER & DEWITT: BURKHALTER & Spee 5 Gates District Attarneg 


State or New York, Seonetany's Orrice, Auaast, pam Mu, 1st. 


«ak o ShmRIPy O F THE COUNTY OF reas. 
Te nerene Sven. that at the General Kleetion to he bates tae. er 
TAY nicceeding first Monday of November next, the follo 


of State, in the place of Joel T. Headly.— pe span oto 
place of ats B. Cushing. —A Mate . 
las Soymaer. —A Btate 
ce ‘commissioner, in the place of reo toe 
in the place of Norwood Krowne.—A Ju 
ram Denio-ait whose Ly of service will 
Juntioes of 


the Supreme ay for 
‘December Stat, 1 as tee in place of © 


Chas. 
oy os KR. Whiting A Juaticns x 
juperior Court, in the place ‘of band Thomas J. Onkley, a 


oaeph & ys 
e of the Court of Common Pleas, in the place of Daniel P. Ingraham.—A Justice 
@ Court, in the omy of Florence M'Carthy.—A Justice of the Firat District in ae a 
lace of James Green.—A Justice of the Second District in the r (4 5 
nlomew O'Connor.—A Justice of the Third District 
B. Meech. —A Justioe of the — District tm thecity 
of Wm. A. "Yon Gon h Junie © of the District in the ot s 
» in the Sty of oy Anderson, jun.—A genges of the Sixth Duairiet in the elty of 
\llia.—A Jastion of the Seventh District in the eit ty of New York, i. 
‘earson.—A Police Sustice of the First District in the efty of New York, 
ames H. bn Police Justice of the 





ity oF | ° 
} ae in the ett lace of 


¢.—A Police Justice of the 
in the city of New rer in the place of bebe 8. Davidson.—A Police Justi 
Y, w York vere of James M. Flandreau.—A P 

Justice of the Righth District In the ‘eity ot New x in the place of liek Michael Connelly. —Alse 

, Sixth and Seven th Beniate Diatrie consisting of Ube city and 

of the %, Districts in the cig 

rat, Second, Third, Fourth Pi Pitt, — 4 Seventh, Bighth, 

ourteenth, Fifteen and Seventeenth 

Alms House, in the a ot an ‘Anihouy Ly go and 

ao, iford.—A Reco! 


m Smith.—A Surrogate, in place of Alex. 
Rmith.—A District Attorney, in place of re: Jey Hall. And a eater. 4° trace 
‘ti will enpire on peat of December 
. 2. HRADLE , Secretary of ate. 


nty of New York, via: The Firs! 


Yours respectful’ 
alin... Ornce, New Youx, Sept. 3, 1857. 
By above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of Blate, and the req 
mt of the Statute in such case made and prov oe. AMES ©. WILLET, 
riff of the city and county of New York. 
Be All the ote qowmpenare t in the amy we a Publish the above once » pent wom 1 
election, and then hand in their bilis rtising the same, so that they ma: 
passed for payment. See Revised faiutee, v 
title 3, article Sd, part Ist, page 146, 





TA 


This p 


and is pellewed | to be e Fully 


AN CHAMPA 


AMERIC GNE WINE. 
E MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 


OF 8T. LOUIS, MO., 


ade from 


for sale, in quantities to sul! 


AVE APPOINTED ME THEIR AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 
ure WINE is m: GRAPES of a surgnion QuaLisy, 6 grown in Missouri, 

ual if not superior to the best Imported Caner 

Quaris end Pints of the ‘ SSPARKLIN CATAWBA," and of the CAB " In cases, 


RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. 





REMOVAL. 


8B. Una Successor to 


BUNEER & 


WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, 


AS REMOVED TO 


19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn's Seed Store. 


unerring effects, Prices 25 ¢ 
stands unrivalled for eradic ating Tan and 
50 cenls, Inventor and propricior, W. Bogie, 


F 0. 
cedes it in application, 60 cents 


RE YOU GETTING BALD! Is ee aie 

A wish to cultivate good whiskers Ly: Acne Yourhairt ee sill 3A and byt Ao] 
‘our head to be cool, comfortable, of dandi dren fo have 
pas heads of hair? Then une BOG 3 eet LUI, w 


‘which i = vomate he 
ts., 75 cts., and Cythera 


r — Bogle's Balm of 

qc Tyae mh 
"s HAIR RESTOR A (oyarrpa when Sy 
Baldness ; will 


‘on ihe ead: an will re- 


prop: uarantee, when by re- 
reement, oor ne Las case for 


manner lying it for one m 
pny at $1 per botile. Shampooing Fluid that pre- 











of Fine Groceries, ineludi 
ine) 


heel Tongues, ao. 

UTTER received fresh every morni 
which deliver free of 
bouring country 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 13% CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the And at 


River 
MIS LITE 
the Railroad 


The Chuleest Brands of 


of Provisions, including their 


to all parts of 
adjacent 


AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
az he ne Old Brandies, Rare ¢ 
own MAX SUTAINE. 
nest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, 
Celebrated 


from the mest 
of the above p 


All the di t varieties of Claret 


Ac. 
Buxuxctow Haus, West- 
roved Dairies. All of 
and all the neigh- 





dials, Seoteh 


Gilloux — Olives, and 
in wood or glass, 


3. 7. DRUMMOND & co., 


CORNER OF CANAL AND CHURCH STREETS, NEW YORK, 
wor rge and Well-Assorted Stock Teas, and 
which enn be be found Tilton & Co. ‘eand 8. Clark 4 Sons’ Celebrated City 


* fleldateck and 


Cured ‘tama, fl 


of Groceries, Wines, 





Wolfe's 8 


Brand 
Friinteiphia A ‘Ales 4 and Porter. Preserves and Fickle in great vi 


les, bea gmt se 





W. 8. C. Club Gn, 





Invented and 1853, by Jordan L. 
URING THE enone PERIOD } saya 4 THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY save 
become 80 a favorite wi them to 


with the public, one user 
annum. 


concede that this in range im constructed on 
eT MOET Rikon wouke 


(Successor to the business ofJ. L. Mott,) N. 


RANGE. 


Water Street, N. Y. 





backs and 
Ranges, Cast Iron 


A 
Jan. 8 
Chi 


1806. 
N. Aubin's Uni 
jurches, Coun! 


hot air 


WILLIAM COBB'S 
PATexT worm. | SALA08 AND caf ns ing parinrn, sing RANGES, WITH WATER 
Stew My | Cake™ ake: Griddle, Sinks 
Gade nd You ra ; Copper, pad Use. 
P 8.—Manufacturer of Portab.e Gas Works. 
ieputactarer San Perasle Ges Works ; Patents granted Sept. 26th, 1954, and 


versal Generator, Tank Gasometer, for Factories, Hctels, 
try Houses, Colleges, Poy D -. a Villages and Citles, 


rooms, 4c. Laundry 
pais: Steam Tabina, 





Stock 


NEEDLES, FISH HOO AND FISHING TA ZACELE. 

HE Undersigned received the FIRST Veeun we Oe above Articles 

Fair—and large and well-assorted Stock of 

Bart, TROUT FLIES, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on 

ope i a ee gamer 
rabere 


THOMAS H wrote cys AS 


constantly on hand a 


the World's 
RODS, ARTIFICIAL 
ow the most libe- 











Cus STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 53 Broadway 


G- GLASSES, Re Frames 
it Of the deduction atthe Law, 
from an immense stock 





N. B.—B 





WALWORTH, Attorney and 
D. ‘iH, y Counsellor at Ley, 








scribers lenge 

contens through ey 
subscribers and their 

| age aos cant seats Hal 


 ednteenl from twenty - 


S PA’ 
the World's Fat 


the world to produce an 


ak, ©, 
ERRIN aco. 
suitable tor the 
vive to Sve bs 


instance of these 
Py burglar picking the 


CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
wu BArare PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
ed separate Medals at London. 
je 1853, and are the only 
, admitted 


ir. 
American Safes that were awarded Medals at the London W: rid’s 
be superior to any ever offered to the pam, and the sub- 


eat | Aoay woeet Locks. 


1851, and the World's Fair, New 


ee, Suse failing to preserve their 

authorized to make and sell Her- 

pax. 18, 137 and 139 Water Street. 
ewelry and other 


and Shi 
pig trong Xt Chess and 


of all perfumes or extracts. waking teheat onl Cilio 
Yid Wines, all the most approved | te all 


Bireet, Ns Ng mnparers si Manatercurera er I, Wee. 17 and — t+, Pearl 


every 
vartety at ae ‘Account Books, oy snd, Supls afer on ‘wenn P. 
pping Reseipte, Indstands, gris Bastar Time Hoos Pens Pen: 


Boards, &c., and all articles asuall y kept by 
the trade. JOB PRI NG and LITHOGRAPHY executed at low rates. Cards, Circalar 
Bill-Heads, &e. Country merchants are invited to call. “4 





ONTAINE’S CREAM OF WILD FLOWERS.—A few aBritcattone 
of this popular article will render the teeth as white as alabaster, beautify the roughest 
skin, remove tan and frec'! pas tow a that d with the use 


rits or lotions. aoa len for , gentlemen will find it x1, 
y all Druggists and Fancy 
F. G. FONTAINE & ©O., 305 and 589 Broadway, New York. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company 
ESTABLISHED 1820, 
Ep hgh ge a a a 
antic. ums may on 
dente Laaedin cabepeuaa 








Wall Street. 
UEO. M. ENEVITT, Acrvaay. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 





Cash Capt $250,000. 
O* ss ial Term the following gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company for the 
anu 
Moses Taylor, Lyman Denison. 
James 
Thos. W. Pearsall. Edwio D. Morgan. 
Richard Tighe. John Caswell. 
Peter Cooper. 3. Sauriz. 
jare Elsworth. J 
of the Board of Direstors, held ti the follow! wit ie, 
1, ing day, Esq 


was unanimously re <2 y LA, the i 
y Fire, Stocks of Merchandise, 


This € y continues to insure or Damage by 
Household wexscore, Dalidingn ibis tin Forts and their on favourable terma. 


ANDREW SMITH Secretary. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL U. 8. M. STEAMERS 
The Ships composing this line are: 

og on aa 

he ADRIATIC. 
having been built b; ar waa roment service, 
hen en taken ie ier construct senenreston, an eis Tae i irmmmamon cra 
opps sy ork ¥@ Liverpool, in frst eabia, ; era $75. Ex- 
clusive use of extra sized state yoda yh From Liverpool to ew York, 30 and and 2 guineas 
An surgeon attached to each ship. No berths can be secured until 
The of this line have improved water-tight bulkheads. 


DATES OF SAILING. 
From New From New York. 





The ATLANTIC. 


«+. Oct, 4 
- Oct. B 


? oN 
“Ror: 2 oss ov. 3s 
5 ence, 


No, 56 Wall-street, New York. 
No, 27 Austin Friars, London. 
Paris. 


accountable for iver, b HT 
bills of inding are cignal tharel r Son'ond tha'vahes thineel co 


a. 
prectoss somes oF mat 
1s stones or 

pressed therein. 





CROSEKEY & CO.'S LINE OF STEAMERS 
BETWEEN N. YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & BREMEN. 

HE MAGNIFICENT BRITISH STEAMSHIPS ioe OF THE SOUTH,” 2221 tons, 
F omy ASN “INDIANA, St af “ARGO,” 2315 tons; Captain 

iENSON ; * tons, 

Owned b EURO AN axb AMERICAN — SHIPPING COMPANY OF LON- 
DON AND BO ity pep ated v0 sail from NEW YORK on every alternate 
Pak pd ng SS A a rioNDos and B 
and mai or Kugland and France. 
wo ‘Bremen. 

ing, they will leave BREMEN for NEW YORE. os on alternate | SASOEDAY, 
capping only = . These are of ‘eres caan, and ha’ ws So eel 
s. They will we + Dmutea number of third-class or steerage 
i TA eon attached to each shi ~The rates of freight to Lonion will be b 

SATKS OF PASsAGR—Pirn Ga ; Second Cabi seorage, $90 

RATES OF PASSAGE. Seite fr 
“INDIANA,” will sail from NEW YORK, wee Day. ¥, Sept. 20th. 
For freight or passage, apply Cc. . SAND, ll South W! 














CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


Lands in Tracts 


HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS ee > ee TO SELL 
up 


eublsglasthse 





ii 
i 


if 
ie 


13 
ti 


: 
fF 


ake 
L 








THE LIVERPOOL & NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO. ~ SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
ov Batrrmmors, 2367 R. Letteh ev co Ranemsemn, Sep cnn, 
Surv ov Wasmsneves. San toms, \. Peurte. | Kangaroo, 
The undernoted or other vessels are intended to sail as follows : 
Wednesday. “7 . 7 | Kangaroo, we verniay. oats % 
meee Pt Weduesday ee : 
RATES OF Gain PASSAGE —Prom New York and 
a Rene and 15 


Kennedy 
Jeffrey 


State 
THIRD © 
and 
Certificates of Passage will be issued here to 
friends, at rates. —These 
ST Teugel carries an experiet ed Surgeon and every actention 
ort and of P he on Liverpool pom BS 
taken by these vessels at usual rates. —All goods sent 
pL fb ts tt stiunioumaan 


WILLIAM INMAN, JOHN G. DALR, No. 15 Broadway, New York Agent. 
oF Nos. 1 and 18 Tower Buildings, Liverpool Agent. -— 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Roce Licut, (new) Kossors. ANTARCTIC. 
ALBION, (new) Hews ANDREW FosTER. 
Daves, (new) ComrRomiss. Cre A. 
Wuitas Tarscort. A 2. 
ARCTIC. 


SMERALD Isie, (n) 
Process. 
sv. Lours. 

















ConTINeyT. 
‘AMBRIA, (new) 














(@ New Hampsnire. 
MIM BOR AZO. ‘0084 WaTTER, (nm) West Pout. 
Romena. Benjamin ADams. Racea. 
CONSTELLATION. ApalaTic. 
“xX” Line of London Packets. 
Amazon, (new) 
yey w) 








a pack Huneos. 
DRAFTS 0 ON "ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND. WALES FRANCE AND GER 


MAN Payable without other 
- . a TA TT & CO.” #6 Soh Street. New York. 


WM. TAPsCOTT & Co. Liverpoot. 








w. YOUNG & co, 
OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN ST. 








